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BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


F we could enrich this dear country of ours with a Christmas gift, what could 
we name which would best accomplish this object? 

Territory we have. Position and honor among the nations are ours. 
We abound in prosperous cities, in stately buildings, in flocks and herds, 
in fruits of the earth, in works, wages, wealth. In what are we lacking? 
I speak as to the natives of the land. The foreigner who comes to abide 
among us knows very well why he comes. Great benefits which are beyond 
his reach elsewhere can here be had for the asking. Land in outrignt 
possession, remunerative labor, free education, political recognition, and 
religious freedom—all of these desiderata are so familiar to us that to 
rehearse them almost arouses our impatience. What is there yet for us to 

seek? What is there yet for us to ask for? 

Most of all, I think, we need to know the value of what we possess, and to feel the 
responsibilities involved in such possession. We ne:d to appreciate our present status, 
our great inheritance from the past, and our debt to the future. 

We must takethe world as it is. We cannot receive the good elements of other nations 
without receiving also a share of their evils. Flowing water will bring mud along with it. 
Gold is rarely found unaccompanied by dross. Sad would it be for us if we had not a 
standard of moral and mental judgment by which to distinguish the one from the other. 

Among the good things of which we should take especial note is the condition of our 
women, so far removed from that which prevailed in the Old World when the New World 
was settled. ‘The steps are really very simple by which the sex was led to find and employ 
its best powers. In the struggle for life maintained by our forefathers, the Puritan women, 
dames of good ability and position, found themselves pledged to new service, to new self- 
sacrifice. “They created the homes out of which came strong and steadfast citizens, able 
to contend against unfriendly elements and treacherous human foes. From these hives 
of industry came the American of to-day, not afraid of danger and difficulty, strong and 

| skillful to set up his tent in the wilderness, to tame its soil and hunt the food which it 
offers. He is eminently of the Present, but he must hold fast also the lessons of the Past, 
and wherever he goes he takes school and college with him. Shall this greatest good be 
withheld from his sister, from the prospective mother of his children? No, in heaven’s 
name, no. 

The splendor of the advance which has conceded to our girls collegiate education, the 
practice of the professions and the hope of a full political recognition, who can measure 
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its importance to the race? The volume of intellectual life is thereby augmented two- 
fold, while the especial capacities of womanhood have full leave to supplement the gifts 
of the sterner sex. 

Naturally this new order of things is not without its opponents. Those who believe in 
despotic rule will lament over every new step of freedom. We shall soon see, I trust, that 
with the adequate education of women the sources of ignorant superstition will gradually 
disappear. We shall have fruitful fields and flowery gardens in the place of dreary and 
dangerous quagmires, redeemed here and there by brilliant but profitless growths. What 
is still left to desire for American women, the full enjoyment of the franchise, is already 
conceded to them in some of our states and is promised in all of them. 

Despite the clouds which appear from time to time in our social atmosphere, I seem 
to become sensible more and more of a luminous atmosphere of faith, which, like the ether 
that we breathe, overhangs and envelops us all. 

This is faith, not in forms of belief, but in the infinite good to attain which must ever 
constitute the greatest effort of which humanity is capable. I would not limit the develop- 
ment of this atmosphere to any time or place. It is doubtless present wherever true souls 
abide. But in our country it rules supreme, and our most important institutions are 
dedicated in its name. 

Like a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand it overhung the tent of Abraham on the 
plains of Mamre. On the mountain-top it enveloped the form of him who wrote on tables 
of stone the laws which still rule the civilized world. It spread itself like a canopy above 
the blessed steps of the Christ, like a pall over the hill whereon the cross was raised. 
To-day it shines with a new glory, and stretches itself to a compass which we are unable to 
measure. Who shall set bounds to its presence? Nevertheless, let-us Americans be 
content to abide in it here where our fathers have planted and builded, and where their 
inheritance calls for our personal supervision and care. And if we seek other skies, let 
us be careful nowhere to outgo its limits, which are the boundaries of decent conduct, good 
faith and rational endeavor. 

- Providential conditions reserved this land for the time of the world’s greatest need, and 
chose to initiate its civil life with certain elect and fervent spirits whose leaven quickened 
the whole mass of their contemporaries and descendants. With this wonderful past 
behind us, we have done our part in leading the valorous thought of our time. Parker in 
his pulpit, Emerson in his study, and a multitude of poets, philosophers and men of letters, 
have proclaimed the divine right of humanity to the best that time can bring. 

We have indeed our quota of irresponsible and wicked people. The incoming of for- 
eigners and the outgoing of our own citizens tend to introduce in our midst modes of think- 
ing and of acting which are: not germane to our national character. For we have a 
national character—let us not forget that. 

In the houses of our millionaires, foreign flunkies encumber the entrance and derange 
the service. Here and there, we make to ourselves idols akin to those of Old World 
society, such as false sentiment, purse-pride, Anglo- or Gallo-mania. 

“* Off, off! ye lendings!”’ cries King Lear, when the vain shows of the world became a 
mockery to him. I should be very glad if some of the lendings which we seem to have 
borrowed from other nations could be dismissed as unsuitable to republican institutions. 

I repeat it, then, as my firm persuasion, that what we Americans most need at this time 
is an availing sense of the advantages which we possess and of the duties involved in their 
possession. 

We have the established right of representation, and, corresponding to it, we have 
able and intelligent statesmen, laborious and conscientious teachers, and an enlightened 
and intelligent ministry. We have excellent material for culture, and abundant means 
provided for obtaining it. All that we have points from well to better, and should lead 
to “best.” 

Above all our gifts, and deriving from them, stands the glory of having promoted, as 
has no other nation, the recognition of human brotherhood. This object, dear to every 
true heart among us, has been formulated in our President’s speech and furthered by his 
action. Shall we then prize it as our greatest Christmas gift, and govern ourselves 


accordingly ? 
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Beasley and the Hunchbergs 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


HAD been anxious to know 
more of the Hon. David 
“4 Beasley than was to be ex 

M tracted from the common 
% report of him, which was, in 
substance, but a wondering 
9 chuckle over his oddities; for 
geglever since I had come to 
4 Wainwright, the middle 
“middle Western”’ 
town which had been his home, everything 
I heard of him invested him, for me, with 
an elusive attractiveness. However, al- 
though he was a man of whom people 
talked, I could obtain for a long time only 
casual and fragmentary information; not 
because of any, unwillingness to talk on 
the part of those I questioned, but because 
(until I struck the right man) they hap 
pened to be of the great mass who are in- 
articulate. ‘‘Oh, ves, I knew Dave Beas- 
ley,” they would say, with a laugh. “* Every- 
body did.” And when I asked: ‘What 
was he like?”’ “Oh, fe was all right,” or 
““A mighty able man,” or “‘A pretty good 
sort of feller.” At last I met the right man, 
an old political friend of Beasley’s, and he, 
sitting deep in a leather chair at the club, 
looked at me for some moments in silence, 
before he slowly removed the cigar from 
his mouth to say: “If I knew how much 
time you had——” 

**T have all there is,”’ I interrupted. 

“Well, then,” he said, “‘I don’t believe 
I could make you understand what he was 
like any way better than telling the story 
of a Christmas ball he gave.” 

[I saw that this was what I had been 
looking for. and forthwith he began: 








Beasley was a quiet kind of man, yet he 
had a lively, pleasant, quizzical expression; 
the kind of person vou like to meet in the 
street. Easy-going, plain-mannered, he 
was; tall and gaunt, with a smooth-shaven, 
thin, Sol-Smith-Russell-looking face; high 
forehead, hair rather sparse, his hat usually 
tilted a little toward the back of his head; 
you could tell in a glance that he was an 
easy thing for every fraud and beggar that 
ever came near him; and as for the ward 
heelers and camp-followers and _ grafters, 
what they got out of him from one year’s 
end toanother used to make us cry! And yet 
he was as shrewd a man as you'll meet in a 
long time; he was all there in politics, and 
had a fine law practice besides. 

He had a name for eccentricity; he wasn’t 
a man that evervbody would understand, 
and some people used to say that his way 
of giving charity did a lot of harm; that 
he ought to send beggars and tramps to the 
regular organizations where they were 
investigated and helped in a proper way. 
I remember once there was some genuine 
indignation about it; he took off his over- 
coat in the street on a cold day, and gave 
it and a five-dollar gold piece to a ragged 
old reprobate who was whining for a dime. 
Well, sir, within two hours the beneficiary 
was blind-drunk and throwing brickbats 
through plate-glass show-windows in the 
best business street. He finished off by 
putting a hole through the leg of the police 
man who arrested him; and there was 
considerable talk that Beasley was respon 
sible. But it died down, except here and 
there, because, after all, when they came 
right down to it, people had to admit that 
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he didn’t really have any bad motive in 
giving away his overcoat and the gold piece. 
Still, such things as this—and a lot of 
others, too—got him quite a name for being 
eccentric. 

He lived in a nice house half a mile up 
the street here, in the prettiest part of 
town; he spent most of his time, when he 
wasn’t at work, right there; very seldom 
going out of evenings, but reading in his 
library, all alone. He was an old bachelor, 
you know, but he kept house; had an old 
nigger mammy to cook—and she could !— 
and her husband, Bob, to wait on him. 
Bob was an old-timey nigger; played the 
fiddle—upside down, of course—but mighty 
well, and many’s the time, when I’ve been 
there, spending an evening with- Beasley, 
that we’d have the old coon in and make 
him play, for I could listen to him by the 
hour. 

Beasley had grown up with a cousin of 
his, named Hamilton Swift; a good man he 
was, too. They were boys together, went 
to the same school, and then to college, and 
I don’t believe they ever had a quarrel. 
They seemed to get along better together 
than any other two men I ever knew, and 
it was a real blow to Dave Beasley, after 
they got back from college, when Swift got 
a chance to go into business in New York 
and went there to live. Still, they always 
managed to get together once a year, any- 
way; generally about Christmas time. 
Either Dave would go on East or Hamilton 
Swift would come out here, and they’d have 
a celebration. When it happened that 
Swift was here, you couldn’t go by the 
house without hearing their laughter ring- 
ing out louder than the sleigh-bells, over 
some old-time joke they’d be going over— 
some fool thing they did, probably, when 
they were boys. 

Swift stayed a bachelor until he was over 
forty; then his business took him to Lon- 
don to live, and after he’d been there a 
year, he married an English girl, an orphan, 
without any kin. And then—I think it 
may have been about seven years after they 
were married—one morning I picked up 
the paper and saw that they had both 
been drowned by the capsizing of a boat 
in the lake of Lucerne, where they’d gone 
on a vacation-trip; they had left one child, 
the paper stated, a boy, three years old, 
and that was news to me, for, although 
I’d often talked of Hamilton Swift with 


Dave, the latter had never mentioned that 
there had been a child. 

I knew what a loss the death of his 
cousin would mean to him, and I almost 
turned and went around another way, that 
afternoon, when I saw him coming toward 
me on the street; he looked so white and 
haggard and generally all broken up that 
I felt like shirking the meeting, but we 
stopped and shook hands. He was on his 
way to the station, he told me, going 
straight to Lucerne as fast as trains and 
boats would take him. 

‘““There’s nothing else to do,” he said, 
“for there’s no one else to do it. I suppose 
I'll bring the poor little chap home with 
me.” 

‘*‘T didn’t know there was a child,” said 
I, ‘‘until this morning. You’d never hap- 
pened to mention it.” 

As soon as I spoke, I saw by his ex- 
pression that there had been a reason for 
his silence. ‘‘No,” he returned, in a low 
voice, shaking his head; ‘“‘there was some- 
thing the matter with the little fellow from 
his birth, both structural and nervous dis- 
organizations, and it was a great sorrow 
to Hamilton—naturally a terrible disap- 
pointment. Only lately they’d begun to 
hope he’d come around all right in time.” 

‘“‘T hope so,” I said, knowing nothing 
else to say, and then, when I had stumbled 
over some idiotic wish that he might have 
a pleasant journey, he told me good-by 
and went on. 

Two months later, he was home again, 
and the little boy with him; and that was 
the most curious child I ever saw. Curious 
not only in the complication of infirmities 
that disturbed his tiny make-up, but in his 
ways and thoughts. I never did rightly 
know just what was the matter with him; 
he wore a brace that must have been a 
pretty elaborate affair; and—as I remember 
it—there was a steel-and-leather arrange- 
ment or other that seemed to support his 
chin; and I know that he was subject to 
attacks of some kind, when he would be 
in bed for several days and no one would 
see him but Beasley, the doctor and the two 
niggers. Beasley hated to speak of the 
little fellow’s disorders, and nobody had 
the impudence to question him. 

But when Hamilton Swift, Junior, was 
able to be up and to hobble about the house 
and yard, he was a mighty interesting 
person—all the more so, I expect, on ac- 
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count of his misfortunes; and, strange as it brighter than anything you ever saw, and 
is, he was as cheerful as a grasshopper. He his eyes were as shrewd and smart as a 
was undersized all over, but had a weazened wicked old woman’s; yet they were as 
little face, yellow and peaked, that lit up trustful and full of fun as a puppy’s; 
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TOOK OFF HIS OVERCOAT AND GAVE It AND A FIVE-DULLAR GOLD 
PIECE TO A RAGGED OLD REPROBATE WHO WAS WHINING FOR A 
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he had a squeaky, piping voice that was 
pitiful to hear, it was so unlike what a 
healthy child’s voice ought to be; and yet 
he used it to pretty good effect. I don’t 
know what his mental condition may have 
been, up to the time when his parents had 
begun to feel more hopeful of him, but 
whenever I saw him (which was often, 
though, of course, never when he was hav- 
ing one of his spells), his mind was cer- 
tainly active enough to keep ahead of mine! 
And he was mighty masterful. He was 
interested in bears, I remember, for quite 
a long time, and the knees of all of Beas- 
ley’s trousers were a sight, and he was 
hoarse in court from growling, until Hamil- 
ton Swift, Junior, invented the Hunchbergs. 

All children have make-believe com- 
panions and friends, of course; often they 
manufacture a special playmate; almost 
everybody can remember one of his own, 
or several, perhaps; but Hamilton Swift, 
Junior, had twenty or thirty of them, and 
the greatest of these were the Hunchbergs. 
Poor little cuss, he couldn’t play with other 
children, though, for the matter of that, he 
never seemed to care to, or to be much 
interested in them; and this may have been 
why all his invisibles (except Simpledoria) 
were grown folks. 

The Hunchberg family arrived all to- 
gether, one sunny morning, and with them 
was Simpledoria, their dog. Nobody ever 
figured out where Hamilton Swift, Junior, 
got these names; they were his own; 
nothing in Wainwright could have sug- 
gested them, and he had been in the town 
a year when they came, so it hardly seemed 
likely that he remembered them from over 
the water. Beasley and I believed that he 
just made them up, like ‘‘old Bill Ham- 
mersley”” and ‘‘Mr. Corley Linbridge,” 
two other invisibles of his. 

Beasley told me about the advent of the 
Hunchbergs; he had just opened the front 
door, one noon, home from his office, when 
Hamilton Swift, Junior’s, voice came piping 
from the library, where he was lying in a 
little cot on wheels that had been made for 
him, so that he could be trundled about 
the house when he didn’t feel able to walk. 
“Cousin David, come a-running, come 


called. ‘‘The Hunch- 


a-running!” he 
bergs are here!” 

Beasley went at once and was introduced 
to the whole family, a ceremony which 
Bob, the nigger (who 


was with the boy), 
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had previously gone through. ‘They 
like Bob,” explained Hamilton—‘‘don’t 
you, Mr. Hunchberg? Yes, he says they 
do—extremely.”” He used to say such 
words as “‘extremely”’; that boy, hé didn’t 
talk like an American child, but more like 
a child in a book, quite correctly, as I’ve 
heard that many. English children do. 
“And I’m sure,” he went on, “that the 
whole family admires Cousin David Beas- 
ley. Don’t you, Mr. Hunchberg ?” 

Then he explained where Simpledoria 
was, so that Beasley could pat him, and 
went almost out of his head with joy when 
Dave offered Mr. Hunchberg a cigar and 
struck a match for him to light it. I met 
the family myself the next day when I 
happened to drop in; and Beasley, by that 
time, had got to know them so well that he 
helped in the introductions. There was 
Mr. Hunchberg—evidently the child’s fa- 
vorite, for he was described as the possessor 
of every virtue and most engaging man- 
ners; and there were the Hunchberg young 
gentlemen, Tom, Noble and Grandee; 
and Mrs. Hunchberg (a lively matron), 
and the young ladies, Miss Queen, Miss 
Marble and Miss Molanna, all exceedingly 
gay and pretty. Simpledoria, I found, was 
a St. Bernard. 

It seemed that the Hunchbergs. had come 
to stay—with Hamilton Swift, Junior, I 
mean; but not in the house; for they lived 
in a fine place of their own far up the 
street and came to call at Beasley’s only 
about eight times a day and twice in the 
evening. Whenever they were on the way, 
the boy would either hobble or have him- 
self wheeled to the window, and when they 
came in sight, he would cry out in wild 
delight and have the front door opened to 
let them in. They were so real to him, 
and Beasley treated them with such grav- 
ity, that sometimes when I was there, be- 
tween the two of them I began to feel that 
there actually were such people, and 
wondered why I couldn’t see them. Each 
of the Hunchbergs developed in detail, 
and to the last particular peculiarity, a 
character of his own—always a charming 
one, though there were occasions when 
Simpledoria was in disgrace for a wicked 
deed. This was developed by Hamilton’s 
noticing that Simpledoria, on entering, did 
not lick his hand, but shamefacedly crawled 
under a table; and Mr. Hunchberg ex- 
plained that he’d been forced to chastise 
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him for chasing a cat. But it was thought 
that Simpledoria would never let it happen 
again, and Beasley having coaxed him out 
from under the table, the offender ‘‘sat 
up” and begged, and a reconciliation was 
effected. 


Along about this time, there began to be 
talk of Beasley for governor. He’d always 
worked hard for the party; he was what 
they call a prominent man, well known 
over the state, and had made a splendid 
record a few years before as a state senator 
—altogether a pretty promising candidate. 
Besides, our part of the state hadn’t landed 
anything to speak of for itself, politically, 
for a long time, and the boys were begin- 
ning to get soured. Other towns had re- 
ceived more than their share, and Wain- 
wright had been left out; we’d made many 
sacrifices and were entitled to claim some- 
thing; so we got together and decided to 
try for the governorship. Now, David 
Beasley seemed to be about the best man 
for it that we could find in our district, and 
the one most likely land it. Nobody 
down our way was out for it with a “‘bar’l,” 
and things began to look Beasley’s way. 

I was jer him from the start. You know, 
the boys say if a man is only jor you, there 
isn’t much in it; but if he says, “I’m fer 

vou!” then he means it, and I was fer 
Beasley. You wouldn't think as kindly 
and as able a man as that would have any 
opposition at home; and yet he did. It’s 
always the way; the very bitterest often 
comes from right next door. At first it 
didn’t seem to amount to much—just a 
sort of hinting that he was ‘‘too eccentric” 
—but it grew. The head of the opposition 
and the backbone of it, too, was a hard- 
handed old son-of-the-soil sort of man, 
Simeon Peck; and he was against Beasley, 
bitterly and eagerly from the start, just out 
of plain wrong-headedness and for no sound 
reason on earth; but he had a good deal of 
influence and was a hard worker. His 
most energetic lieutenant was a young 
fellow named Grist; and /le was against 
Beasley because he'd had a quarret with a 
clerk in Beasley’s office, and had tried to 
get Beasley to discharge the clerk and 
Beasley wouldn’t! 

These two, and others, managed to stir 
up enough opposition to worry us; partly 
because we didn’t want the state to know 
there was any opposition at all in Beasley’s 


own town, and partly because our principal 
paper, the ‘‘Journal,” was coquetting a 
little with the Peck-Grist faction, and 
hadn’t yet come out, square and strong, in 
an editorial for Beasley. Simeon Peck 
and I were neighbors, and we had a good 
many wrangles over the situation and over 
Beasley’s character. Peck claimed that 
our candidate should be a farmer, ‘‘a man 
of the people and son of the soil”; Beasley 
lived in too great luxury, he declared, and 
was ‘“‘too much of a society man,” to suit 
him! Now, I don’t believe Beasley had 
been out of his*house in the evening more 
than twice in the last six months, and I 
only laughed at this. Peck was a man 
who couldn’t endure being laughed at, and 
he took himself off in a rage, swearing that 
he’d ‘“‘show me’’; and was twice as bitter 
against Beasley as he’d been before. 

He and his crowd were disturbing us 
considerably by the end of the fall; though 
of course it was a long time before the con- 
vention, and we were afraid that they 
might make substantial progress against us 
if they weren’t headed off. 

The holidays came in cold and snowy, 
that year; and Christmas Eve was enough 
to freeze your ears off. I was sitting by 
the fire with my wife, talking over old 
Christmas Eves before our girls married 
and moved away, when the bell rang, and, 
going to the door, I found Simeon Peck, 
wrapped to the eyes and in a state of 
triumphant excitement. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Then you ain’t 
invited! I just rung the bell to see if you 
were home.” 

“Invited 2?” I asked—‘“‘ where ?” 

‘Over to the ball your /riend is givin’.” 

“What friend ?” 

“Dave Beasley. I expect he didn’t 
think you were good enough to dance with 
his high- society friends.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked 
impatiently. 

“T reckon you won’t be quite so strong 
ier him,’ he responded, with a mean little 
chuckle, “‘when you find he can use you in 
his business, but when it comes to enter- 
tainin’, you ain’t quite good enough!” 

“Tl be glad if you’ll explain ‘what you 
mean,” said I. ‘‘It’s rather cold, standing 
here.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Then I reckon you better 
git your hat and coat and come along with 
us. It can’t do us no harm, and might be 
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an eye-opener fer you. Grist’s waitin’ 


yonder at the gate, and a reporter from the 
‘Journal’ and two other men that thinks 
the way me and Grist do. All of us but 
the reporter were havin’ a consultation at 
my house, and when they started to go, 
they happened to look down the street and 
they seen something that made ’em come 
back fer me in a hurry.” 

“What did they see?” 

“Hacks drivin’ up to Beasley’s house, a 
whole lot of ’em. It was pretty dark, but 
they could see the lamps, and hear the 
doors slam as the people got out. And the 
house is all lit up from cellar to attic. I 
telephoned down to the ‘Journal’ office 
and they didn’t know nothing about it. 
He’s tryin’ to keep it quiet, for fear the 
farmers might not believe he’s just the plain 
man he sets up to be, and because he’s 
afraid that folks like you, that he ain’t in- 
vited, might hear of it and turn against him. 
But we’ll fool him on that!”’ Peck laughed 
exultantly. “I got the ‘Journal’ to send 
a reporter up to my house as quick as he 
could git there; he’s goin’ down to Beas- 
ley’s and write up an account of the doin’s, 
and we’re goin’ to jest santer along down 
by there, ourselves. If you want to go 
along, I expect it’ll do you a power 0’ good!” 

“Tl go,” I said, and in half a minute 
was into my overshoes, coat, hat and ear- 
muffs, and, with Simeon Peck, had joined 
the group at the gate. 

“Got a recruit, gents,’’ said Simeon, as 
we set off. “I expect he’ll git a change of 
heart to-night.” 

We went along in single file, following 
the narrow path that had been beaten 
down in the middle of the sidewalk, and 
bending our heads to evade the sting of the 
sleet which the snow-storm of the day was 
putting on for a night-cap; and sure enough 
when we got near the Beasley house, it was 
all lit up, from bottom to top, windows 
shining out on the storm to the full power 
of every burner inside; the lower blinds 
were closed, so that we couldn’t see the 
crowd inside; but there was a sound of 
music, leaking out faint and thin, as if it 
came through a keyhole. 

Peck turned to me with his sour snicker. 
‘““Wha’d I tell you?” he cried. ‘‘How do 
you feel about it now?” 

“T don’t see any hacks,” said I, rather 
feebly, for the truth is, I was a little flabber- 
gasted. 


‘* Folks all come,” he answered. ‘‘Won’t 
be no more hacks until they begin to go 
home.” 

We stopped at the corner of the lot, in a 
kind of huddle, shivering and slapping 
hands and stamping. Sim Peck was as 
happy a man as you’ll meet in a year; 
never left off his mean little giggle under his 
breath, and I could hear the same thing 
breaking into Grist’s voice as he said to 
the revorter: ‘‘Go ahead, old man, and git 
the story. We'll wait here fer ye.” 

The reporter started toward the gate. 
He’d got about twenty feet, I should say, 
when Peck hissed at him warningly; he 
stopped short in his tracks; the front door 
of the house was thrown open and there 
stood David Beasley in evening dress, bow- 
ing and smiling, but not at us or the re- 
porter, for he didn’t see us. The hall be- 
hind him was beautifully fixed up with 
Christmas evergreens and things, but there 
wasn’t anybody except Beasley in sight, 
which looked mighty queer—for a ball! 

“Rest of ’em inside, dancin’,”’ explained 
Peck. (The music had stopped.) 

“Sh!” whispered Grist. ‘‘ Listen.”’ 

Beasley had begun to speak in a clear, 
loud voice. “Come right in!” he said 
heartily. ‘You must have come on foot; 
that’s too bad, in such weather! Yes, 
they’re all here. Been expecting you. The 
ladies are getting up a quadrille in the 
library,” and closed the door. We heard 
him calling, ‘“‘Gentlemen’s dressing-room 
to the right!” 

“By the Almighty!” said Peck, hoarsely, 
“he’s gone crazy. There wasn’t nobody 
there!” 

“Git out!” Grist told him. ‘He seen 
the reporter. He was givin’ us the laugh.” 

Everybody began to talk at once, all ex- 
cited and flustered, some holding with 
Peck, some with Grist; but the reporter, 
coming back to join us, was positive he 
hadn’t been seen. They grew angry over 
the dispute and were about on the point 
of ‘‘exchanging words,’ when Peck got 
the floor for a minute. 

‘See here, boys, this is all foolishness,” 
he said. ‘‘We’re all agreed on one thing 
at least; that is, there’s something wrong 
about this business. Ain’t that so?” 

They said it was. 

‘‘ Well, then, there’s only one thing to do. 
Let’s find out what it is. Now I ain’: the 
man to send no reporter in there alone with 
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Drawn by Thomas Fogarty 


AND SO THEY MARCHED OUT AND AWAY, AND 


a crazy man—besides, I want to see what’s 
goin’ on, fer:‘myself.”’ 

‘So do we,” said the others. 

‘Then let’s find out if there ain’t some 
way to do it. Perhaps he ain’t got the 
shutters closed on the side of the house; 
a lot of people forget to do that.” 

There was but one mind in the party in 
regard to this proposal, and within a minute 
we had climbed the fence and were sneak- 
ing cautiously into the side yard. 

Sim Peck’s expectations were rewarded; 
a bright oblong of rosy light fell upon the 
snow from one of the library windows; here 
we gathered and looked freely within. 
Half the interior of thé room was shut off 
from our view by a big Christmas tree, but 
the other half was clear. The tree glittered 
with a hundred candles; it was sumptuous 
in silver and gold, laden with heaven knows 
how many enticements; a big wood fire 
was burning on the hearth, and across the 
room sat.the nigger, Bob, dressed up fit to 
kill—dress-suit, red necktie, chrysanthe- 





WE WERE LEFT STARING INTO THE EMPTY ROOM 


mum in his buttonhole, and scraping his 
old fiddle ‘‘like old times had come again!” 
My feet began to shuffle in the snow to 
the tune he was playing: ‘Oh, my Liza, 
po’ gal!” 

In the middle of the room was Dave 
Beasley, dancing a quadrille by himself. 
For all we could see, there was nobody in 
the whole house except him and the nigger; 
but that didn’t interfere with the celebra 
tion. Never in my life have I seen such 
gyrations and capers as Beasley cut. He 
was never an instant still, calling the figures 
loudly and dancing all of them himself; his 
expression polite but somewhat anxious, as 
was apt to be the habit of quadrille dancers; 
his hands reaching out constantly as if to 
take those of partner, corner or ‘‘ opposite 
lady,” and his feet lifting and dropping in 
an old-fashioned step. 

“First four forward and back!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Forward and salute! Swing 
corners! Balance all! Gr-r-rand right- 
and-left!” I think the grand right-and- 
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left was the funniest thing I ever saw, he 
did it with such liveliness and yet such 
profound attention to decorum; but I 
didn’t laugh at it. 

““Now do you believe me?” Peck was 
saying fiercely. ‘Is he crazy, or ain’t he?” 

“He is,” Grist answered _hoarsely. 
“Stark, starin’, ravin’, roarin’, lunatic. 
And the nigger’s humorin’ him!” 

The others were all of them staring, 
open-mouthed and aghast, into the lighted 
library. 

“Do you see where it puts us?” asked 
Sim Peck. 

“T guess I do!” answered Grist. “We 
come out to buy a barn and got a house and 
lot! It’s the greatest night’s work you 
ever done, Sim Peck! Shake on it!” 

“TI guess it is!” They shook hands, as 
happy as two men could be. ‘This’ll do 
a little better than the story we expected to 
git, I reckon! Talk about ‘eccentric’; 
why, he’ll be in a padded cell in a month. 
When this gits out—and it’ll be all over 
town to-morrow morning——he’ll have about 
as much chance fer governor as that nigger 
he’s got under cow in there.” He turned 
to me and gave me a delirious nudge in the 
ribs. ‘What do you think of your candi- 
date now?” 

“Wait,” said I. ‘‘Who do you suppose 
came in those hacks you saw?” 

This staggered him for the moment and 
he rubbed his mitten over the top of his 
fur cap as if scratching his head. “‘Why,”’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘who the hell did come in 
them hacks?” 

‘““The Hunchbergs,” said I; for I under- 
stood now that the blinds in front of the 
house had not been closed in the earlier 
part of the evening, and that every detail 
of this ball had been planned with the 
same care which Beasley had bestowed 
upon the grand right-and-left. 

““Who’s the Hunchbergs ?” 

“Wait,” I repeated. ‘‘ Listen!” 

“First couple face out!’ shouted Beas- 
ley, facing out with an invisible lady on his 
akimboed arm, while Bob sawed madly at 
“My Liza.” ‘‘Second couple fall in!” 
He wheeled and fell in. ‘Third coupie!” 
He fell in again. ‘‘Fourth couple, 7/ you 
please! Balance all—I beg your pardon, 
Miss Molanna; I’m afraid I stepped on 
your train. — Sashay all.” After the 


‘‘sashay,” which was a fine bit of gym- 
nastic work, he paused, wiping his stream- 





ing face, while Bob dexterously swung 
‘““My Liza” into the stately measures of a 
triumphal march. ‘And now,” announced 
Beasley, in a stentorian tone, “if the ladies 
will kindly take the gentlemen’s arms, we 
will proceed to the dining-room.” 

There was a shrill piping of joy from that 
part of the room shut off by the tree. ‘Oh, 
cousin David Beasley, that was the beau- 
tifullest quadrille I ever saw. And please 
won’t you take Mrs. Hunchberg out to 
supper ?” 

Then into the vision of the dumbfounded 
and paralyzed watchers came a trundle- 
bed on wheels, pushed by the old mammy 
in her best, and there, propped with pil- 
lows, lay Hamilton Swift, Junior, his soul 
shining joy out of his eyes and a bright spot 
of color on each of his thin cheeks. For 
a moment something seemed. to have got 
the matter with the brace under his chin. 
Beasley sprang to him and tenderly ad- 
justed it; then bowed elaborately toward 
the mantelpiece. 

‘““May I have the honor, Mrs. Hunch- 
berg?” he said, offering his arm. 

“And I must have Mister Hunchberg!” 
cried Hamilton. “He must walk with 
me.” 

“He'll be glad to,’’ answered Dave. 
‘And there is a plate of bones for Simple- 
doria.” 

“You lead the way,” cried the child, 
‘you and Mrs. Hunchberg.” 

“Then let us on!” And Beasley, his 
head thrown back and his chest out, led 
the way with the proudest air, stepping 
nobly in time; Hamilton Swift, Junior, 
followed in his trundle-cart, his little arm 
uplifted, and his fingers curled as if they 
held a trusted hand; as they reached the 
door, Bob rose, turned in after the old 
woman, and, still fiddling, played them 
and himself down the hall. And so they 
marched out and away, and we were left 
staring into the empty room. 


‘My soul!” said the reporter, gasping. 
‘‘And he did all that just to please a little, 
sick kid!” 

“T can’t figure it out,” returned Simeon 
Peck feebly. 

“T can,” said the reporter. ‘This story 
will be all over town to-morrow, though 
not in the paper, but I don’t exactly be- 
lieve it’s going to hurt Dave Beasley’s 
chances any!” 
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The Way of an Indian 





BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Synopsis.—-White Otter, a boy oj the Chis-chis-chash, is in deep dejection. He has 
had no help from the Good Gods in his efforts to become a man. He has no “ medicine.’’ 


He cannot even protect his own shadow 


tains and hunt the shadow he has lost. 


He has done no better than steal ponies, while 
he longs to keep the wol}-totem red with honor. 
Arriving there, a little brown bat hovers over him, 


He knows he must go westward to the moun- 


tells him it has his shadow and has been sent by God to protect him. The bat bids him sit 
and rest. In a vision, the spirit-men approach to take him to shadow-land, but he fights 
them of. He calls for the bat and grasps it as it again hovers over his head. He draws 


back his hand and finds the bat dead in his grip. White Otter has found his ‘‘ medicine. 


9? 


The voice of God now speaks, telling the boy to wear the bat always on his scalplock. It 


will protect him and be his guide through life. 


White Otter returns to Big Hair, his father, 


and says he can now protect his body and his shadow. He longs to do the deed that will 


make him a warrior. 


White Otter, with the dried bat-skin in his scalplock, sets out with his chum, Red Arrow, 


to win the eagle-plume (sign of the warrior). 


Their ‘‘ medicines’’ and the omens promise 


success. The two boys reach the Absaroke country and stealthily approach a village. The 


bat urges White Otter on. Red Arrow’s 


““medicine’’ tells him to follow his friend. The 


boys steal two war-ponies, and returning at night to the village, come upon an Absaroke 


lover calling to his sweetheart on the flute-horn. 


Him, White Otter stabs to death and scalps. 


The two friends return home, bedaub themselves with vermilion paint and enter their vil- 
lage in triumph. White Otter has become a man. 


Il! 


THE BAT DEVISES MISCHIEF AMONG THE 
YELLOW-FYES 


FAITE OTTER, the boy, had 
VPA been superseded by the man 
WY with ihe upright eagle- 
it whom people now 
te spoke of sas Ho-to-kee-mat- 
Bro the Bat. The young 
women of the Chis-chis- 
Q chash threw approving 
perc after the Bat as he 
strode proudly about the 
camp. He was possessed of all desirable 
things conceivable to the red mind. Noth- 
ing that ever bestrode a horse was more ex- 
quisitely supple than the well-laid form of 
this young Indian man; his fame as a 
hunter was great, but the taking of the 
Absaroke scalp was transcendent. Still, 
it was not possible to realize any matri- 
monial hopes which he was led to enter- 
tain, for his four ponies would buy no girl 
fit for him. The captured war-pony, too, 
was one of these, and not to be transferred 
for any woman. 








The Bat had conjured with himself and 
conceived the plan of a trip to the far south 

to the land of many horses—but the 
time was not yet. 

As the year drew on, the Chis-chis-chash 
moved to the west—to the great fall buffalo- 
hunt-—to the mountains where they could 
gather fresh tepee-poles, and with the hope 
of trade with the wandering trapper bands. 
To be sure, the Bat had no skins or ponies 
to barter with them, but good fortune is 
believed to stand in the path of every 
young man, somewhere, some time, as he 
wanders on to meet it. Delayed ambition 
did not sour the days for the Indian. He 
knew that the ponies and the women and 
the chieftainship would come in the natural 
way; besides which, was he not already a 
warrior worth pointing at ? 

He accompanied the hunters when they 
made the buffalo-surround, where the 
bellowing herds shook the dusty air and 
made the land to thunder while the Bat 
flew in swift spirals like his prototype. 
Many a carcass lay with his arrows driven 
deep, while the squaws of Big Hair’s lodge 
sought the private mark of the Bat on 
them. 
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The big moving camp of the Chis-chis- 
chash was strung over the plains—squaws, 
dogs, fat little boys toddling after possible 
prairie dogs, tepee ponies, pack-animals 
with gaudy squaw trappings, old chiefs 
stalking along in their dignified buffalo- 
robes—and a swarm of young warriors 
riding far on either side. 

The Bat’s and Red Arrow’s lusty fire had 
carried them far in the front, and as they 
slowly raised the brow of a hill they saw 
in the shimmer of the distance a cavalcade 
with many two-wheeled carts—all dragging 
wearily over the country. 

“The Yellow-Eyes!” said the Bat. 

“Ves,” replied Red Arrow. “They 
always march in the way the wild ducks 
fly—going hither and yon to see what is 
happening in the land. But their medicine 
is very strong; I have heard the old men 
say it.” 

“Hough! it may be, but is not the medi- 
cine of the Chis-chis-chash also strong? 
Why do we not strike them, Red Arrow? 
That I could never understand. They 
have many guns, blankets, paints, many 
strong ponies and the strong water, which 
we might take,” added the Bat, in per- 
plexity. 

“Yes, true, we might take all, but the 
old men say that the Yellow-Eyes would 
not come again next green grass—we would 
make them afraid. They would no more 
bring us the powder and guns or the 
knives. What could we do without iron 
arrow-heads? Do you remember how 
hard it was to make bone arrow-heads, 
when we were boys and could not get the 
iron? Then, the Yellow-Eyes are not so 
many as the Chis-chis-chash, and they are 
afraid of us. No, we must not make them 
more timid,”’ replied the wise Red Arrow. 

‘But we may steal a gun or a strong pony 
when they do not look,” continued the in- 
domitable Bat. _ 

“Ves—we will try.’ 

“T will go down the hill, and make my 
pony go around in a circle so that the camp 
may send the warriors out to us,” saying 
which, the Bat rode the danger-signal, and 
the Chis-chis-chash riders came scurrying 
over the dry grass, leaving lines of white 
dust in long marks behind them. Having 
assembled to the number of a hundred or 
so, the chiefs held a long consultation, each 
talking loudly from his horse, with many 
gestures. After some minutes, the head 
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war-chief declared in a high, rough voice 
that the man must go to the Yellow-Eyes 
with the peace-sign, and that they must not 
do anything to make the Yellow-Eyes 
afraid. The white men had many guns, 
and if they feared the Indians they would 
fire on them, when it would be impossible 
to get near the powder and paints and 
knives which were in the carts. 

The warriors took each from a little bag 
his paints and plumes. Sitting in the 
grass, they decorated themselves until they 
assumed all hues—some red, and others 
half white or red across the face, while the 
ponies came in for streaks and daubs, 
grotesque as tropic birds. 

So over the hill rode the line of naked 
men, their ponies dancing with excitement, 
while ahead of them a half-breed man 
skimmed along bearing a small bush over 
his head. The cavalcade of the Yellow- 
Eyes had halted in a compact mass, 
awaiting the oncoming Indians. They had 
dismounted and gone out on the sides away 
from the carts, where they squatted quietly 
in the grass. This was what the Yellow- 
Eyes always did in war. 

A warrior of the Yellow-Eyes came to 
meet them, waving a white cloth from his 
gun-barrel after the manner of his people, 
and the two peace-bearers shook hands. 
Breaking into a run, the red line swept on, 
their ponies’ legs beating the ground in a 
vibratory whirl, their plumes swishing back 
in a rush of air, and with yelps which made 
the white men draw their guns into a 
menacing position. 

At a motion of the chief’s arm, the line 
stopped. The Yellow-Eyed men rose 
slowly from the grass and: rested on their 
long rifles, while their chief came forward. 

For a long time the two head men sat 
on their ponies in front of the horsemen, 
speaking together with their hands. Nota 
sound was to be heard but the occasional 
stamp of a pony’s hoof on the hard ground. 
The beady eyes of the Chis-chis-chash 
beamed malevolently on the white chief 
the blood-thirst, the warrior’s itch, was 
upon them. 

After an understanding had been arrived 
at, the Indian war-chief turned to his 
people and spoke. ‘‘We will go back to 
our village. The Yellow-Eyes do not want 
us among their carts—they are afraid. We 
will camp near by them to-night, and to- 
morrow we will exchange gifts. Go back, 
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Chis-chis-chash, or the white chief says it 
is war. We do not want war.” 

The two camps were pitched that night 
two miles apart; the Yellow-Eyes in- 
trenched behind their packs and carts, 
while the Indians, being in overwhelming 
strength, did much as usual, except that 
the camp-soldiers drove the irrepressible 
boys back, not minding to beat their ponies 
with their whips when they were slow to 
go, There was nothing that a boy could 
do except obey when the camp-soldier 
spoke to him. He was the one restraint 
they had, the only one. 

But as a mark of honor, the Bat and 
Red Arrow were given the distinguished 
honor of observing the Yelhw-Eye camp 
all night, to note its movements if any 
occurred, and with high hearts they sat 
under a hill-top all through the cold dark- 
ness, and their souls were much chastened 
by resisting the impulses to run off the 
white man’s ponies, which they conceived 
to be a very possible undertaking. 

Nothing having cccurred, they returned 
before daylight to their own camp to so 
inform the war-chief. 

That day the Chis-chis-chash crowded 
around the barricade of the Yellow-Eyes, 
but were admitted only a few at a time. 
They received many small presents of 
cofiee and sugar, and traded what ponies 
and robes they could. At last it became 
the time for the Bat to go into the trappers’ 
circle. He noted the piles of bales and 
boxes as he passed in, a veritable mountain 
of wealth; he saw the tall white men in 
their buckskin and white blanket suits, 
befringed and beribboned; their long, light 
hair, their bushy beards, and each carrying 
a well-oiled rifle. Ah, a rifle! That was 
what the Bat wanted; it displaced for the 
time all other thoughts of the young war- 
rior. He had no robes and came naked 
among the traders—they noted him—only 
an Indian boy, and when all his group had 
bartered what they had, the half-breed 
who had ridden with the peace-branch 
spoke to him, interpreting: ‘‘The white 
chief wants to know if you want to buy 
anything.” 

“Yes. Tell the white chief that I must 
have a gun, and some powder r and ball.” 

“What has the boy to give for a gun? 
as sked a long-bearded leader. 

“A pony—a fast buffalo-pony,” 
our hero through the half-breed. 


replied 
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“One pony is not enough for a gun; he 


must give three ponies. He is too young 
to have three ponies,” replied the trader. 

“Say to the Yellow- Eye that I will give 
him two ponies,” risked the Bat. 

“No, no; he says three ponies, and you 
will not get them for less.” 

‘‘Let me see the gun,” demanded the 
boy. A gun was necessary for the Bat’s 
future progression. 

A subordinate was directed to show a 
gun to him, which he did by taking him one 
side and pulling one from a cart. It was 
a long, yellow-stocked smoothbore, with 
a flintlock. It had many brass tacks 
driven into the stock, and was bright in its 
cheap newness. As the Bat took it in his 
hand, he felt a nervous thrill, such as he 
had not experienced since the night he had 
pulled the dripping hair from the Absa- 
roke. He felt it all over, smoothing it 
with his hand; he cocked and snapped it; 
and the little brown bat on his scalplock 
fairly yelled, ‘‘Get your ponies, get your 
ponies—you must have the gun. 

Returning the gun, the Bat ran out, and 
after a time came back with his three 
ponies, which he drove up to the white 
man’s pen, saying in Chis-chis chash: 

‘‘Here are my ponies. Give me the gun. 

The white chief glanced at the boy as he 
sat there on a sturdy little clip-maned war- 
pony—the one he had stolen from the 
Absaroke. He spoke, and the interpreter 
continued: “‘The trader says he will take 
the pony you are riding as one of the 
three.” 

“Tell him that I say I would not give 
this pony for all the chi I see. Here are 
my three ponies; now let him give me the 
gun before he makes himself a liar,’ and 
the boy warrior wore himself into a frenzy 
of excitement as he yelled: ‘‘Tell him if 
he does not give me the gun he will feel 
this war-pony in the dark, when he travels; 
tell him he will not see this war-pony, but 
he will feel him when he counts his ponies 
at daylight. He is a liar.” 

‘The white chief says he will take the 
war-pony in place of three ponies, and give 
you a gun, with much powder and many 
balls.” 

“Tell the Yellow-EKye he is a liar, with 
the lie hot on his lips,’’ and the Bat grew 
quiet to all outward appearance. 

After speaking to the trader, the inter- 
preter waved at the naked youth, sitting 
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there on his war-pony: “Go away—you 
are a boy, and you keep the warriors from 
trading.” 

With a few motions of the arms, so 
quickly done that the interpreter had not 
yet turned away his eye, the Bat had an 
arrow drawn to its head on his leveled bow 
and covering the white chief. 

Indians sprang between; white men 
cocked their rifles; two camp-soldiers 
rushed to the enraged Bat, and led his pony 
quietly away, driving the three ponies after 
him. 

The trading progressed throughout the 
day, and at night the Indians all came 
home, but no one saw the Bat in his father’s 
lodge, and also Red Arrow was missing. 
All the Indians had heard of how the white 
trader had lied to the boy, and they knew 
the retribution must come. The trading 
was over; the white men had packed up 
their goods; had shaken hands with the 
chiefs and head men, promising to come 
again when the grass was green. 

The Chis-chis-chash were busy during 
the ensuing days following the buffalo, and 
their dogs grew fat on the leavings of the 
carcasses. The white traders drew their 
weary line over the rolling hills, traveling 
as rapidly as possible to get westward of 
the mountains before the snows encom- 
passed them. But by night and by day, 
on their little flank, in rear or far in front, 
rode two vermilion warrior-boys, on painted 
ponies, and one with an eagle-plume up- 
right in his scalplock. 

Old Delaware hunters in the caravan 
told the white chief that they had seen 
swift pony-tracks as they hunted through 
the hills; and that, too, many times. The 
tracks showed that the ponies were strong 
and went quickly—faster than they could 
follow on their jaded mounts. The white 
chief must not trust the solitude. 

But the trailing buffalo soon blotted out 
the pony-marks; the white men saw only 
the sailing hawks, and heard only bellowing 
and howling at night. Their natures 
responded to the lull, until two horse- 
herders grew eager in a discussion, and did 
not notice that the ponies and mules were 
traveling rapidly away to the blufis. Two 
ponies ran hither and thither behind the 


horses. ‘There was method in their move- 
ments—were they wild stallions? As the 
white men moved out toward the herd, 


still gazing ardently, they saw one of these 
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ponies turn quickly, and as he did so a 
naked figure shifted from one side to the 
other of his back. 

“Indians! Indians!” A pistol was fired 
—the herders galloped after. 

The horse-thieves sat upon their ponies, 
and the long, tremulous notes of the war- 
whoop were faintly borne on the wind to 
the camp of the Yellow-Eyes. Looking 
out across the plains, they saw the herd 
break into a wild stampede, while behind 
them sped the Bat and Red Arrow, waving 
long-lashed whips to the ends of which 
were suspended blown-up buffalo-bladders, 
avhich struck the hard ground with sharp, 
explosive thumps, rebounding and striking 
again. The horses were terrorized, but, 
being worn down, could not draw away 
from the swift and supple war-steeds. 
There were more than two hundred beasts, 
and the white men were practically afoot. 

Many riders joined the pursuit; a few 
lame horses fell out of the herd and out of 
the race—but it could have only one ending 
with the long start. Mile by mile the 
darkness was coming on, so that when they 
could no longer see, the white pursuers 
could hear the beat of hoofs, until that, too, 
passed—and their horses were gone. 

That night there was gloom and dejec- 
tion around the camp-fires inside the ring 
of carts. Some recalled the boy on the 
war-pony with the leveled bow; some even 
whispered that Mr. MclIntish had lied to 
the boy, but no one dared say that out loud. 
The factor stormed and damned, but 
finally gathered what men he could mount 
and prepared to follow next day. 

Follow he did, but the buffalo had 
stamped out the trail, and at last, baffled 
and made to go slow by the blinded sign, 
he gave up the trail to hunt for the Chis- 
chis-chash village. 

After seven days’ journey he struck the 
carcasses left in the line of the Indians’ 
march, and soon came up with their camp, 
which he entered with appropriate cere- 
mony, followed by his seven retinues— 
half-breed interpreter, Delaware trailers, 
French horse-herders, and two real Yellow- 
Eyed men—white Rocky Mountain trap- 
pers, rifle-bearing and born in Kentucky. 

He sought the head chief, and they all 
gathered in the council tepee. There they 
smoked and passed the pipe. The squaws 
brought kettles of buffalo-meat, and the 
eager youngsters crowded the door until 








camp-soldier stood in the way to bar them 
back. The subchiefs sat in bronze calm, 
with their robes drawn in all dignity about 
them. 

When all was ready, Mr. McIntish stood 
in the middle of the lodge and spoke with 
great warmth and feeling, telling them that 
Chis-chis-chash warriors had stolen his 
horse-herd—that he had traced it to their 
camp and demanded its return. He ac- 
cused them of perfidy, and warned them 
that from thence on no more traders would 
ever come into their country, but would 
give their guns to the Absaroke, who would 
thus be able to overwhelm them in war. 

When he had finished and sat down, the 
head chief arose slowly, and stepping from 
the folds of his robe, he began slowly to 
talk, making many gestures. “If the 
white chief had tracked the stolen ponies 
to his camp, let him come out to the Indian 
pony-herds and point them out. He could 
take his horses.” 

The face of the trader grew hard as he 
faced the snare into which the chief had 
led him, and the lodge was filled with silence. 

The camp-soldier at the entrance was 
brushed aside, and with a rapid stride a 
young Indian gained the center of the 
lodge, and stood up very straight in his 
nakedness. He began slowly, with sena- 
torial force made fierce by resolve. ‘The 
white chief is a liar. He lied to me about 
the gun; he has come into the council tepee 
of the Chis-chis-chash and lied to all the 
chiefs. He did not trail the stolen horses 
to this camp. He will not find them in our 
pony-herds. I—the boy—I stole all the 
white chief’s ponies, in the broad daylight, 
with his whole camp looking at me. I did 
not come in the dark. He is not worthy 
of that. He is a liar, and there is a shadow 
across his eyes. The ponies are not here. 
They are far away—where the poor blind 
Yellow-Eyes cannot see them even in 
dreams. There is no man of the. Chis- 
chis-chash here who knows where the horses 
are. Before the liar gets his horses again, 
he will have his mouth set on straight,” 
and the Bat turned slowly around, sweep- 


ing the circle with his eyes to note the 
effect of his first speech, but there was no 
sound. 

Again the trader ventured on his wrongs 
—charged the responsibility of the Bat’s 
actions on the Chis-chis-chash, and pleaded 
for justice. 
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The aged head chief again rose to re- 
ply, saying he was sorry for what had 
occurred, but he reminded McIntish that 
the young warrior had convicted him of 
forged words. What would the white 
chief do to recompense the wrong if his 
horses were returned? He also stated 
that it was not in his power to find the 
horses, and that only the young man could 
do that: 

Springing again to his feet, 
animation of resolution, the Bat’s voice 
clicked in savage gutturals. ‘Yes, it is 
only with myself that the white liar can 
talk. If the chiefs and warriors of my 
tribe were to take off my hide with their 
knives—if they were to give me to the 
Yellow-Eyes to be burnt with fire—I 
would not tell where the ponies lie hidden. 
My medicine will blind your eyes as does 
the north wind when he comes laden with 
snow. 

“T will tell the white man how he can 
have his ponies back. He can hand over 
to me now the bright new gun which lies 
by his side. It is a pretty gun, better than 
any Indian has. With it, his powder- 
horn and his bullet-bag must go. If he 
does this, he can have back all his horses, 
except those I choose to keep. Is it good ? 
I will not say it again. I have spoken.” 

The boy warrior stood with arms dropped 
at his sides, very straight in the middle of 
the tent, the light from the smokehole illu 
mining the top of his body while his eye 
searched the traders. 

McIntish gazed through his bushy eye- 
brows at the victor. His burnt skin turned 


with all the 





an ashen-green; his right hand worked 
nervously along his gun-barrel. Thus he 
sat for a long time, the boy standing 


quietly, and no one moved in the lodge. 

With many arrested motions, McIntish 
raised the rifle until it rested on its butt; 
then he threw it from himself, and it fell 
with a crash across the dead ashes of the 
fire, in front of the Bat. Stripping his 
powder-horn and pouch off his body, 
violently he flung them after, and the Bat 
quickly rescued them from among _ the 
ashes. 

Gathering the tokens and girding them 
about his body, the Bat continued: ‘If the 
white liar will march up this river one day 
and stop on the big meadows by the log 
house, which has no fire in it; if he will 
keep his men quietly by the log house, 
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where they can be seen at all times; if he 
will stay there one day, he will see his ponies 
coming tohim. Iam nota boy; I am not 
a man with two tongues; I am a warrior. 
Go, now—before the camp-soldiers beat 
you with sticks.” 


IV 
THE NEW LODG! 


The Yellow-Eyes had departed, and at 
the end of four days the Bat and Red Arrow 
drove a band of thirty ponies and mules 
onto the herd-grounds, where they pro- 
ceeded to cut them into two bunches— 
fifteen horses for each young man. This 
was not a bad beginning in life, where 
ponies and robes were the things reckoned. 
The Bat got down from his horse and 
tossed a little brother onto it, telling him 
to look after them. The copper-colored 
midget swelled perceptibly as he loped 
away after the Bat’s nineteen horses, for 
the twentieth, which was the war-pony, was 
taken to be picketed by Big Hair’s Lodge. 

As the Bat stalked among the Chis-chis- 
chash, he was greeted often—all eyes 
turned to him. No mere boys dared 
longer to be familiar; they only stood 
modestly, and paid the tribute to greatness 
which much staring denotes. The white 
man’s new rifle lay across his left arm, his 
painted robe dragged on the ground, his 
eagle-feather waved perpendicularly above 
the dried bat’s skin, the sacred red paint 
of war bloodied his whole face, and a rope 
and a whip—symbols of his success with 
horses—dangled in his right hand, while 
behind him followed the smart war-pony, 
covered with vermilion hand-prints as 
thickly as the spots on a brook-trout. The 
squaws ran from their fleshing, their chop- 
ping or their other work to look at the war- 
rior who made all the camp talk. Wisdora 
mellowed by age, in the forms of certain old 
men, sat back and thought disturbedly of 
the future, as is the wont of those who have 
little time to live. They feared for the 
trade with the Yellow-Eyes, for no Chis- 
chis-chash could forge iron into guns and 
knives, which were the arbiter between the 
tribes. This the Bat had brought upon 
them. But stil! they thought more than 
they said; warriors as promising as this 
young one did not often appear. 

There was a feast at the lodge. The Bat 





told his exploits to the warriors, as he 
strode about the night-fire- in the tepee, 
waving his arms, giving his war-yell until 
he split the air and made his listeners’ ears 
ring. 

On the morrow, men from the military 
order of the “‘red lodges,” the ‘‘miayuma,” 
came to the Bat with charcoal, and he 
fasted many days before undergoing his 
initiation. The sacred symbols of the 
body, their signs and ceremonies, were 
given him, and he had become a pillar in 
the Chis-chis-chash social structure. 

The nights were growing cold, and oc- 
casional bleak winds blew down from the 
great mountains, warning the tribe to be 
about its mission. The loads of dry meat 
made the horses weary, when the camp 
was broken; the tepee-poles were bright 
and new, and the hair began to grow on 
the ponies. 

One day, as they moved, they could see 
far ahead on the plains the colorless walls 
of Fort Laramie, and the wise-men feared 
for their reception, but the pillage of the 
traders’ horses sat lightly on the people. 
The Yellow-Eyes should have a care how 
they treated the Chis-chis-chash. It was 
in their power to put out the white man’s 
fires. The Bat’s people were an arrogant 
band, and held their heads high in the 
presence of aliens. Their hands were laid 
heavily and at once on anyone who stood 
in their path. All the plains tribes, the 
French Indians at the posts and the Yellow- 
Eyed trapper-bands stood in awe of them. 
With the exception of the chief, the people 
had never been inside of the second gate 
at Laramie. They traded through a hole 
in the wall, and even then the bourgeois 
Papin thought he played with fire. Their 
haughty souls did not brook refusal when 
the trader denied them the arrangement of 
the barter. 

The tribe encamped, and got rid of what 
ponies, robes and meats it could dispose of 
for guns and steel weapons, and “made 
whisky.”” The squaws concealed the arms 
while the warriors raged, but the Chis- 
chis-chash in that day were able to with- 
stand the new vices of the white men better 
than most people of the plains. 

On one occasion, ‘he Bat was standing 
with a few chiefs before the gateway of the 
fort. Papin cpened the passage and in- 
vited them to enter. Proudly the tall 
tribesmen walked among the engagés— 
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seeming to pay no heed, but the eye of an 
Indian misses nothing. ‘The surroundings 
were new and strange to the young man. 
The thick walls seemed to his vagabond 
mind to be built to shield cowards. The 
white men were created only to bring goods 
to the Indians. They were weak, but 
their medicine was wonderful. It could 
make the knives and guns, which God had 
denied to the Bat’s people. They were to 
be tolerated; they were few in number 
he had not seen over a hundred of them 
in all his life. Scattered here and there 
about the post were women, who consorted 
with the engagés—half-breeds from the 
Mandans and Delawares, Sioux and many 
other kinds of squaws; but the Chis-chis- 
chash had never sold a woman to the 
traders. That was a pride with them. 

The sisterhood of all the world will look 
at a handsome man and smile pleasantly; 
so nothing but cheerful looks followed the 
Bat as he passed the women who sat work- 
ing by the doorways. They were not ill- 
favored, these comforters of the workmen, 
and were dressed in bright calicoes and red 
strouding, plentifully adorned with bright 
beads. The boy was beginning to feel a 
subtle weakening in their presence. His 
fierce barbarism softened, and he began to 
think of taking one. But he put it aside 
as a weakness—this giving of ponies for 
these white men’s cast-offs. That thought 
was unworthy of him—a trade was not his 
wild way of possessing things. 

He stood quietly leaning against a door 
on Papin’s balcony, observing the men labor- 
ing about the enclosure, his lip curling up- 
ward with fine contempt. The ‘‘dogs” were 
hewing with axes about some newly made 
carts, or rushing around on errands as 
slaves are made to do. Everyone was busy 
and did not notice him in his brown study. 

From within the room near by he heard 
a woman sing a few notes in an unknown 
tongue. Without moving a facial muscle, 
he stepped inside the room, and when his 
eye became accustomed to the light, saw a 
young squaw, who sat beading, and wore 
a dress superior to that of the others. She 
stared a moment and then smiled. The 





Bat stood motionless for a long time re- 
garding her, and she dropped her gaze to 
her needlework. 

“T’ nisto’ niwon [You were humming],” 
spoke the statued brave, but she did not 
understand. 
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Again came the clicking gutturals of the 
harsh Chis-chis-chash tongue: ‘Whose 
squaw are you?”—which was followed by 
the sign-talk familiar to all Indians in those 
days. 

The woman rose, opening her hand to- 
ward him and hissing for silence. Going 
to the door, she looked into the sunlighted 
court, and, pointing to the factor who was 
directing workmen, replied, ‘‘ Papin.” He 
understood. 

She talked by signs as she drew back, 
pointing to the Bat, and then ran her hand 
across her own throat as though she held 
a knife, and then laughed while her eyes 
sparkled. 

Again he understood, and for the first 
time that day he smiled. There are no 
preliminaries when a savage warrior con- 
cludes to act. The abruptness of the Bat’s 
love-making left room for few words, and 
his attentions were not repulsed except 
that the fear of her liege lord out by the 
carts made her flutter to escape that she 
might reassure herself. She was once 
again covered by the sweep of the war- 
rior’s robe, and what they whispered there, 
standing in its folds, no man can tell. 
The abrupt entrance of Papin drowned all 
other thoughts, and filled the quiet fort 
with a whirl of struggies and yells, in 
which all joined, even to the dogs. 

The outcome was that the Bat found 
himself thrown ignominiously into the dust 
outside the walls, and the gate slammed 
after him. He gathered himself together 
and looked around. His humiliation was 
terrible—complete. Nothing like this had 
occurred before. Cowardly French half- 
breeds had laid their hands on the war- 
rior’s body, even on his sacred bat and 
eagle-plume; and they had been content 
to throw him away as though he were a 
bone—merely to be rid of him. His rage 
was so great that he was in a torpor; he 
did not even speak, but walked away 
hearing the shrieks of the squaw being 
beaten by Papin. 

Going to the camp, he got a pony and 
rode to the hills, where he dismounted and 
sat down. The day passed, the night 
came, and morning found the Bat still 
sitting there. 

He seemed not to have moved. His eye 
burned with the steady glare of the great 
cats until, allowing his robe to fall away, 
he brought out his firebag and lighted his 
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pipe. Standing up, he blew a mouthful 
of smoke to each of the four corners of the 
world; then lowered his head in silence for 
a long while. He had recovered himself 
now. 

Presently he mounted and rode toward 
camp; his eyes danced the devil’s dance as 
they wandered over the battlements of 
Fort Laramie. He wanted a river of 
blood—he wanted to break the bones of 
the whites with stone hatchets—he wanted 
to torture with fire. He would have the 
girl now at any cost. 

After eating at Big Hair’s lodge, he 
wandered over to the Fort. He said not a 
word to anyone as he passed. An old chief 
came out of the gate, turned the corner, 
saw the Bat, and said: ‘‘The white chief 
says you tried to steal his’ squaw. His 
heart is cold toward our people. He will no 
longer trade with us. What have you done?” 

The Bat’s set eyes gazed at the old man, 
and he made no reply, but stood leaning 
against the walls while the chief passed on. 

No one noticed him, and he did not move 
for hours. He was under that part of the 
wall behind which was the room of the 
woman, and not unexpectedly he heard a 
voice from above in the strange language 
which he did not understand. Looking 
up, he saw that she was on the roof. He 
motioned her to come down to him, at the 
same time taking his rifle from under his 
robe. 

The distance was four times her height, 
but she quickly produced a rawhide lariat, 
which she began to adjust to a timber that 
had been exposed in the roof, dirt having 
been washed away. Many times she looked 
back anxiously, fearful of pursuit, until, 
testing the knot and seeming satisfied, she 
threw her body over the edge and slid down. 

The Bat patted her on the back, and 
instinctively they fled as fast as the woman 
could run until out of rifle-shot, when her 
new brave stayed her flight and made her 
go slowly that they might not attract at- 
tention. They got at last to the pony- 
herds, where the Bat found his little 
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brother with his bunch of ponies. Taking 
the cherished war-pony and two others, 
he mounted his new woman on one, while 
he led the other beside his own. They 
galloped to the hills. Looking back over 
the intervening miles of plain, their sharp 
eyes could see people running about like 
ants, in great perplexity and excitement. 
Papin had discovered his woes, and the 
two lovers laughed loud‘and long. He had 
made his slaves lay violent hands on the 
Bat, and he had lashed the girl Seet-se-be-a 
(Mid-day Sun) with a pony-whip, but he 
had lost his woman. 

Much as the Bat yearned to steep his 
hands in the gore of Papin, yet the exigen- 
cies of the girl’s escape made it impossible 
now, as he feared pursuit. On the moun- 
tain-ridge they stopped, watching for the 
pursuing party from the Fort, but the 
Cheyennes swarmed around and evidently 
Papin was perturbed. 

So they watched and talked, and fondled 
each other, the fierce Cheyenne boy and 
Minataroe girl—for she proved to be of 
that tribe—and they were married by the 
ancient rites of the ceremony of the Fastest 
Horse. 

Shortly the tribe moved away to its 
wintering-grounds, the young couple fol- 
lowing after. The Bat lacked the inclina- 
tion to stop long enough to murder Papin; 
he deferred that to the gray future, when 
the ‘“‘ Mid-day Sun” did not warm him so. 

As they entered the lodges, they were 
greeted with answering yells, and the 
sickening gossip of his misadventure at 
Laramie was forgotten when they saw his 
willing captive. The fierce old women 
swarmed around, yelling at Seet-se-be-a in 
no complimentary way, but the fury of 
possible mothers-in-law stopped without 
the sweep of the Bat’s elkhorn pony-whip. 

Before many days there was a new tepee 
among the “‘red lodges,” and every morn- 
ing Seet-se-be-a set a lance and shield up 
beside the door, so that all people should 
know by the devices that the Bat lived 
there. 
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In the deep wood the hot perfume of the 
greenery stole over the senses. The verdant 
dimness was soothing to the sight. The 
placid ripple and murmur of the broad, 
bright brook served as a lulling charm. He 
had cast his white flannel-clad frame down 
at the foot of a great tree and at once half 
closed his eyes. In this inactive condition 
he watched the blue smoke from his pipe 
mounting thinly and slowly. The drowsy, 
continuous hum of the insects added a 
quieting -inducement to the spell of the 
stream. A moment more and his lids would 
have been wholly shut. 

Into the dim field of his vision something 
stole silently. In his state he was not at first 
conscious of what he saw, nor indeed more 
than inattentively aware that there was 
something to see. In lazy speculation, how- 
ever, his hardly awakened wits considered 
the intruding object. In the merest idle 
curiosity he was prompted to broaden his 
gaze and look more closely. Placidly sail- 
ing down the scarcely flowing current came 
a canoe. 

“Hello!” he muttered, raising himself on 
his elbow. 

The light boat advanced steadily. The 
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varnished sides gleamed in the sunlight. A 
piece of brasswork flashed back a dazzling 
beam. The red cushion offered further 
brilliancy. 

“No one in it,” he mused. ‘‘ Broken 
loose, Ifancy. Get hurt. Mill-dam below. 
Ought to be stopped.” 

Thankful for the mild incident, giad of 
the slight occupation, he rose slowly and ad- 
vanced toward the water’s edge. A bend in 
the shore, a small eddy, was bringing the 
runaway craft nearer tohim. Catching upa 
long, dried, fallen limb, he was easily able to 
hook the luxurious derelict to the land. He 
stood gazing down casually at his capture. 
Suddenly, as his eye traveled along the 
thwarts, his attention grew greater. He 
straightened himself in his increasing in- 
terest. His gaze assumed the fixity of aston- 
ishment and excitement. The extemporized 
beat-hook dropped from his hand. He took 
a step forward. He bent over to inspect 
more closely the thing which had appar- 
ently fascinated him. 


~ , 
There it lay carelessly, long and slim and 


black and lustrous. The silky sheen was 
manifest. The undulating lines were un- 
mistakable. Amazing as the phenomenon 
might be, there was no questioning it. He 
could not doubt, though for a moment he 
appeared to have lost confidence in his rea- 
son. He drew the pipe slowly from his lips. 
Deliberately he stepped into the boat and, 
without removing his sight from the marvel, 
moved toward it. When he was within 
reach, he leaned down. He put out his 
hand. At once, with a short laugh, he with- 
drew it. Sinking on a seat, he continued in 
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his bewildered contemplation, a smile at 
last showing and growing on his lips. 

“Hum!” he observed thoughtfully. 

As if moved by the result of a quick cal- 
culation, as if led by a rapidly reached con- 
clusion, he caught up the paddle which he 
had discovered and pushed the canoe into 
the deeper water. With a skillful move- 
ment of the blade he turned its head up- 
stream. With straight, determined strokes 
he sent the boat forward. 

Not a sound was to be heard. Nothing 
appeared to move in the forest. Up the 
bough-canopied waterway he pursued his 
course. A look of amused speculation was 
in his eyes. His brows were bent thought- 
fully. A degree of uncertainty was mani- 
fest, however, in his actions, a certain 
amount of doubt visible in his expression. 
Once he drew the paddle from the water 
and held it undecidedly suspended. 

All the time he gazed unremittingly at the 
silk enigma lying innocently at his feet. 
There it stretched, soft and smooth and un- 
communicative. Once he shook his head 
slowly. Once he frowned decidedly. Then, 
as if suddenly solving a problem, as if his 
cogitation’ had afforded him a satisfactory 
answer, he began to whistle loudly. He 
began to paddle more vigorously. He ad- 
vanced with greater determination. Spirit- 
edly piping the last catching air of the day, 
he kept on. In the perfect quietude such an 
outburst was: startling. A drowsy robin 
started from a branch. A squirrel swinging 
on a limb darted away in consternation. 
He did not appear displeased by the dis- 
turbance he created. Indeed, he only 
stopped to break into song. Noisily, as if 
indeed anxious io attract attention, he pad- 
dled, and more swiftly now. A sudden turn 
gave him view of a new vista. Past the jut- 
ting point, the shore curved in a small bay. 
Bright, smooth sand, over which the brook 
flowed sh: illowly, made a small trim beach. 
Above this rose a grassy bank. A little 
farther back, the wood began. On the edge 
of the vert fringes lay a mossy log. On the 
log sat a girl. She sat very prim and 
straight, gazing directly before her. Her 
small hands were folded together stiffly in 
her lap. Nothing but the extreme tip of one 
small yellow shoe showed beyond the edge 
of her thin gown. A shaft of light sifting 
down through the thick foliage fell on a coil 
of her hair, rested lightly on her shoulder, 
and shifted to her «knees, illuminating the 
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‘slim body until she appeared transfigured 


against the ferny shadows of the forest. 
Unconsciously she sat in the almost theatric 
illumination, expressionless and immovable. 

He paddled on lustily, never taking his 
eyes from the viston, but indeed displaying 
a deepening intensity of gaze. The prow of 
the canoe floated through the mirror of the 
water and grated gently on the gravel of the 
shore. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, stepping 
on the land and standing with his hat in his 
hand. 

Not a ruffle stirred. Nota ribbon moved. 
Not by the quiver of a furbelow did she 
show that she was aware of his presence. 

““T beg your pardon——”’ he began again, 
less confidently. 

Down swept her wide eyes. Carefully 
she looked to the right—to the left. Pains- 
takingly she viewed the heavens above, in- 
spected the immediate foreground. She 
gazed about him, through him. Finally the 
fact of his existence and visible propinquity 
appeared to dawn — her. She inclined 
her head gravely and slightly. 

“I saw—this canoe,” he announced, 
‘floating down, loose and empty. I suppose 
that it must belong to some one.” 

“One might almost safely reach that con- 
clusion,” she commented stiffly. 

‘“‘T thought the thing for me to do was to 
bring it back. I decided to embark and 
paddle until I found the owner. You don’t 
happen to know——”’ 

“Really,” she said, “I know very little 
about the neighborhood.” 

“Then you could not direct me.” 

“T shouldn’t think of doing it,’’ she re- 
plied, swiftly. 

“I’m somewhat at a loss how to proceed,”’ 
he said, seating himself in the edge of the 
errant craft and assuming a certain air of 
dejection. 

“You don’t expect me to advise you,” she 
remarked with repelling precision. 

**Now,”’ he said, with the manner of one 
prepared to enter upon a lengthy discussion, 
“all would be so very simple and easy if it 
belonged to you.” 

““Indeed,”’ she exclaimed, the changing 
light for an instant showing a sudden added 
color in her mantling cheek. ‘‘ You can’t 
have any such idea as that.” 

“T’m not quite sure what I think,” he 
resumed, “or don’t. So many things-which 
appear so remarkable happen so naturally. 
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A charming nook this,” he commented, look- 
ing about. “So secluded and leafy——” 

She did not reply, but the silence was elo- 
quent with meaning. 

“The way this fresh cool water ripples 
over the white sand is delightfu! and invit- 
ing,” he went on lightly. ‘The suft murmur 
seems almost calling to one saying, ‘Come 
down and dabble.’” 

“Oh!” she cried, flashing for a moment 
an indignant glance full at him. He ap- 
peared for a moment doubtful and daunted. 
Then the provoking light again shone in his 
eyes. The tormenting smile bent his lips. 

“Of course,” he explained elaborately, 
“T should not be talking to you. The cir- 
cumstances, though, are a little unusual. 
One does not do quite the same in a ship- 
wreck as in a drawing-room, and this is in a 
way a shipwreck, or, anyway, might have 
been a boatwreck.” 

“Of which you claim to be the hero.” 

She spoke quickly, and bit her lips im- 
patiently the moment she had spoken. 

“Thank you,” he observed serenely. 
“T’m rather glad you said that. I don’t feel 
as guilty as I did zs 

“Indeed,” she exclaimed, ‘I know that 
I shouldn’t have done it. You were so pro- 
voking ie 

“Really,” he responded, with a great 
show of patience, “‘when I am only trying to 
find the owner of a lost boat. Endeavoring 
to be of service to somebody. And,” he 
said considerately, “of course, if you ob- 
jected to staying and hearing me, you could 
so easily get up and go away.” 

She cast an anxious, terrified glance at the 
hem of her frock. Then a still deeper flush 
glowed from round cheek to smooth, low 
brow. 

“J—I like sitting here,’’ she sajd de- 
cidedly, though visibly tears almost stood in 
her eyes. 

“So glad,” he replied promptly. “So do 
I. Now it’s all right. I may continue; I 
may proceed; I may advance; I may, as it 
were, wade into a little deeper water.” 

“‘J—TI hate you!” she declared, swiftly, 
energetically and irrelevantly. 

“Of course the question of the boat is the 
leading one,” he continued imperturbably, 
“but there are other matters, or should I 
say, another matter, directly connected with 
=” 

Her glance fled from him like a terrified 
fawn in the forest. She shifted uneasily as 
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if she were herself making up her mind to 
flight. Clearly thinking better of it, she 
sank back a little, tremulously but defiantly. 

“Of course, since you have, indirectly, 
disclaimed all proprietorship of this coracle, 
the subject can be discussed in a wholly im- 
personal way. I stated that the boat was 
empty. That is not entirely true. As you 
will see, it has a certain—freight.” - 

Fascinatedly, as if in spite of herself, she 
glanced down into the shell, as she could 
easily do from her elevation. Her eyes 
rested only for a moment on the object and 
on him. Then they turned away terrifiedly. 

“T don’t see anything—unusual,” she 
said. 

“Perhaps not strictly unusual,” he an- 
swered, “but something rather unaccount- 
able as being in the place it is.” 

He turned and studiously regarded the 
magically thin silky mesh of the web repos- 
ing on the boards. 

“T think I can hardly be wrong in con- 
necting an article found in the boat with the 
boat’s last occupant. Here is a piece of 
property, lost, strayed, and about to be 
stolen,” he said, craning forward and cir- 
cumspectly picking up the subject of the 
discussion. The texture was so slight and 
fine that he could easily gather the whole of 
it in a confused mass, a small soft ball, in 
his hand. There he held it lightly. She, 
after another hasty glance, continued to look 
away from him even more sedulously fhan 
before. 

“As no one claims it,” he said, ‘‘I am not 
strictly committing a theft. Indeed, there 
seems nothing else for me to do than to keep 
it until the one to whom it rightfully belongs 
is discovered. I may say that I shall at once 
take steps to meet the owner. I shall use 
every endeavor to know the individual 
better and better. For certain reasons, Iam 
convinced that I shall find a charming per- 
son. My unfailing insight leads me to the 
unmistakable conclusion that the being in 
question is a girl. I could even hazard a 
good deal as to what kind of a girl—the way 
she looks, -her voice—but I don’t——” 

“You surprise me,” she observed. 

“T am keeping that for later,” he pur- 
sued—“for a more fitting occasion. How- 
ever, I have made up my own mind about 
that and about something else.” 

“Yes,” she said meekly, and there was 
the faintest accent of inquiry in her tone. 

“T have made up my mind,” he said 
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calmly, ‘that the owner of this is the one 
whom I am going to marry.” 

She almost gasped. At least, her breath 
came quickly, with a soft inhalation. Then 
shé sat rigidly, passively, the laces at her 
neck rising and falling rapidly. 

“T rarely jump at conclusions,” he went 
on. ‘There are some things, though, which 
admit of no doubt.””, He rose. ‘‘Iam going 
now to set out on my quest. I shall take 
this with me.” He stuffed the almost fairy 
texture of what he held in his hand into the 
pocket over his heart. “For saving a boat 
a person is entitled to salvage. Iam going 
to retain this as mine. I understand you do 
not set up any title to it?” 

““No—no,” she said hurriedly. 

“The canoe I will leave with you. I 
know of no better wavy—and I use the words 
advisedly—of having it come into the proper 
hands the most speedily.” 

He strode toward an opening among the 
trees. 

‘“*(;ood afternoon,” he spoke elaborately. 

“Good b—afternoon,” she said in a 
faint, small voice. 


Christmas! Everything inside and out 
of the big country-house announced it. The 
snow which lay lightly and deeply on 
ground and branch, as white and soft as 
Santa Claus’s beard, indicated it. The 
icicles which hung, long glittering pendants 
ready apparently to be transferred at once 
to some Christmas tree, suggested it. The 
clear, deep, midnight sky which was a Christ- 
mas sky in its serenity and peace, affirmed 
it. Thestars were Christmas stars. At no 
other time of the year could they conceiv- 
ably shine with such sparkling cheerfulness, 
twinkle with such roguish intention. The 
very moon was the moon of Christmastide, 
of Christmas Eve, rounder, brighter and 
with a more benignant expression than on 
any other night of the three hundred and 
sixty-five. 

The cold established it. The cold, too, 
was a Christmas cold, brisk, lively and 
hearty. The air was the Christmas air, 
invigorating, stimulating, setting the heart 
beating and the pulses throbbing and the 
blood flowing. The sounds also were 


Christmas sounds. The cheeréul jingle of 
sleigh-bells gave notice of the season. The 
yay song of late-returning merrymakers 
caroling lustily was significant of the day 
and hour. 
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If doubt might have existed, the interior 
of the great low-lying, wide-spreading man- 
sion dispelled it, confirmed the outward 
evidence and reénforced the true Christmas 
feeling. Within, the signs were even more 
clear and unmistakable. The festooned 
wreaths about the wide hall settled the fact. 
The mass of greens above the doors put it 
beyond question. The thick bunch of mis 
tletoe hanging from the chandelier, the 
sprigs judiciously and discreetly placed in 
deep window-recesses over dim nooks, made 
it a certainty. 

He stealing down the polished stairs felt 
the influence of the night. 

“Might be St. Nichokts myself,’ he 
murmured amusedly. : 

If he represented St. Nicholas, he ap 
peared as a very modern, up-to-date Father 
Christmas. There was nothing in his good 
looking young face to recall the patriarch. 
There was less in the perfectly fitting even 
ing dress to hint at the flowing robes of the 
patron-saint. Still, he was not absolutely 
without all qualification for the rdle. 
Beneath his left elbow he clasped a huge 
French doll. Projecting straight forward, 
the rosetted slippers were stiffly displayed. 
In his right hand he held a miniature cup- 
defender, the spreading mainsail cover 
ing his shoulder. With his burden he 
might have been Santa Claus _ himself 
dropping down a chimney. Instead, he was 
a very conscious young man entering a 
door. 

He peered into the dim apartment, lit 
only by the dull glow from the logs on the 
tiled hearth. The pictures on the wall, the 
majestic rocking-horse in the corner, 
marked the place as the abode of children. 
Indeed, a glance about showed it to be the 
downstairs playroom and schoolroom of the 
house. He stepped cautiously forward. A 
pace or two and he was before the pretty 
mantelpiece. All over the floor were piled 
parcels and packages. Some were mysteri- 
ous in their many wrappings. Others, with 
projecting corners and edges, gave promise 
of their delightful contents. Arranged 
along the mantelshelf were further toys. 
On chairs were heaped more playthings 
still. Santa Claus appeared to have emptied 
his pack. Nota place that was not covered 
with gifts. Even two small stockings de- 
pending over the hearth opening were 
crammed with smaller objects until all 
shape was lost. 
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And 

He started and stared. Beside the two 
diminutive hosen was suspended a slight, 
long, silky tendril. In no other words 
would he have described the article which 
arrested and held his gaze. In gentle con- 
volutions it twisted down to the pointed 
end. He drew near with opening eyes. A 
sudden upleap of flame among the logs 
showed the flowing outline more clearly. 

He paused. 

A slight noise caused him to turn quickly. 
He could. not have told what the sound was. 
He could easily believe that he heard a 
gentle sigh. He might equally have thought 
that he was listening to a low, soft,suppressed 
laugh, not to say a swiftly checked giggle. 
The source of the disturbance, however, 
was not doubtful. Without delay he turned 
to the heavy curtain hanging before a deep 
window-embrasure. Disposing the doll and 
the boat on a table, without hesitation he 
sprang toward it. With a quick movement 
he drew back the thick folds. 

“T’ve got you!” he exclaimed. 

There was no mistake now. The giggle— 
it had been a giggle—strengthened and 
grew. It deepened into a positive burst of 
merriment. Still subdued and struggling to 
remain inaudible, it increased until it was 
a silvery peal. He drew back, still holding 
the drapery in his hand. Before him, as if 
framed as a picture from which he had just 
withdrawn the screen, she stood in her 
white ball-dress. The darkness of the mid- 
night was behind her. A warm light from 
the sinking fire fell on her fair face. 

“Oh, no, you haven’t,” she mocked, 
drawing forward. 

‘What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded as he followed her to the fireplace, 
where they stood facing each other. 

“T might with even more propriety ask 
you what you are doing,” she said, the laugh 
subsiding melodiously to a rippling titter 
and then appearing as an enchanting smile. 
“For you to be downstairs at this hour is 
curious enough, but——” 

‘Why, don’t you see,” he explained, “I’d 
forgotten the things I had brought for the 
children, and then I remembered that they 
said they were going to hang up their stock- 
ings here.” 

Involuntarily their eyes turned toward 
the mantel with its decorations. As inevi- 
tably, both found themselves looking at the 
longer and larger of the three dependencies. 
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In an instant her confidence fled. She ap- 
peared as confused as before she had been 
assured and courageous. 

“‘Oh—again——” she began, and paused 
as if what she had said increased the &m- 
barrassment. 

The light of sudden comprehension shone 
In turn he smiled, and the 
smile became a chuckle. 

“T thought,” he went on calmly, his cool- 
ness increasing as her composure disap- 
peared, ‘‘that I’d just bring down my offer- 
ings myself so tiat they’d be here in the 
morning with the other things.” 

“T,” she explained elaborately and with 
stately dignity, ‘‘have charge of Jack’s and 
Jill’s presents. I suddenly thought after I’d 
got upstairs that { would not give Jack the 
box of tools, as he is too little and would 
surely cut himself. I came down to get 
them. I was inthe room. I heard a step. 
I looked and saw you coming. Oh, you 
were funny enough with that absurd boat 
and that ridiculous doll, and such a solemn, 
anxious expression. Naturally I did not 
want to be discovered here at the time. I 
ran behind the curtains. Of course you 
found me,” she said resentfully. 

“Of course,” he responded readily. 
“Naturally, sequentially. Haven’t I been 
giving time and thought to it ?” 

“T don’t mean in that way,” she declared 
in distress, ‘‘but just from the contrariness 
of things.” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “What you 
ascribe to blind chance is the result of fore- 
sight and care. It’s only part of a regular 
campaign. You know I found out who you 
were. At once in the summer I took steps, 
as I told you I’d do, to have myself asked to 
dinner, luncheon, breakfast, at the house 
where you were staying I followed you to 
Lenox, where you were next. I arranged 
to have myself made one of the Ludingtons’ 
party in their automobile as you were going. 
When you went down to New York for early 
winter shopping, pictures and theaters, I 
followed. As my greatest friend married 
your sister, to have myself included in the 
party here for Christmas was easy. The 
rest followed naturally. The mere fact that 
I ran you down just new may have been 
accident, but a long series of carefully ar- 
ranged events went before it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I believe I should ac- 
cuse you.” 

*“Accuse me,” he protested. 


* Are not 
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perseverance, industry, steadfast resolve, 
things which the world has found worthy of 
commendation, qualities which have always 
won its approbation and admiration ?” 

“You don’t expect me to praise and ap- 
prove and admire ?” 

“Why not—impersonally, of course, as 
you might if I had shown such determina- 
tion, say, in trying to gain the North Pole?” 

“Thank you,” she commented. 

“The principle involved is what I’m striv- 
ing to explain,” he answered. “ Of course, I 
might say ‘a bright particular star,’ when, to 
mix quotations, ‘only one is shining in the 
sky.” 

‘Really,” she exclaimed hastily, “ 
stay here.” 

Just at that moment the interruption oc- 
Her quick motion—a current of 
air—some imperceptible cause—brought 
about the result. Without warning, sud- 
denly, the pin sustaining the object which 
her glance so carefully avoided gave way. 
The receptacle for Santa Claus’s possible 
gifts fell softly to the hearth and lay there 
sinuously. The movement caught the eyes 
of both. The two stood gazing at the grace- 
ful black line on the white stone. A with- 
held smile struggled about his mouth. A 


[can’t 


curred. 


quick red gleam from the low fire could not 
wholly account for the warmth on her face. 


“Very well,” she declared precipitately 
and bravely; ‘‘I see it’s no use. I might as 
well own up. I can’t attempt to disguise the 
situation any longer. I will acknowledge it 
is mine. When Jack and Jill hung up— 
theirs, they wanted me todothe same. The 
idea was absurd, foolish, childish. At 
Christmas, though, we are all a little 
younger. The spirit of the hour was on me. 
I thought I would do it for the joke. Of 
course, I usually receive my presents in a 
respectable, grown-up manner.” 

“You don’t seem to have got anything,” 
he said, studying the empty limpness of the 
fallen article. 

“No,” she said, 
pletely forgotten. 

“Hardly,” he said. 


“T appear to be com- 


“T recall, among 


other things, something very like this which 
happened before.”’ 

“You are cruel and ungenerous to remind 
me of it,’”’ she raged. 

“Then you acknowledge that too?” he 
demanded. 

‘What ?” 
making a last stand. 

‘That then as now 

“Oh, I can’t do‘anything else,” she de 
clared, with ‘her head very erect and her 
eyes blazing. ‘‘The water was so bright and 
clear and cool. I wanted to—wade. Any 
one e might have done it.” 

‘Assuredly,” he sa id gravely. 
remember what I said 

“No,” she answered, with no attempt to 
cover the mendacity of the statement. 

“*T told vou that I was going to marry the 
owner of—that’’—he paused—‘ or its like. 
The—other I have treasured. It is up- 
stairs now.” He bent and gathered up the 
outspread silk. He raised it reverently. 
With an air of homage, he reaffixed it in its 
former place. ‘There’s one thing about a 
Cc hristmas present,” he said slowly. 

eS ’ she whispered in a doc ile tone. 

“A person has to accept it.’ 

6 es. 

‘One has also to appear to be glad to re- 
I should like to put something in 
“Only it won’t go. I 


she demanded defiantly, as if 


‘You also 


ceive it. 
this,’’ he continued. 
can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” she asked, almost timidly. 

“‘Because,”’ he answered, “‘there are cer- 
tain conditions which make it impossible.” 

““You might tell me,” she faltered. 

“T want,” he declared, with one short step 
forward taking her hands, ‘‘I want to give 
you my heart—my love—my life, and [ 
want you to take them.” 

yes, ” she murmured slowly. 

“Only you see I can’t put these things 
there. Of what are you thinking?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“T was thinking,” she said, looking up in 
his face, laughing gently and then looking 
down, ‘‘that one does not take a Christmas 
present without giving back one—like it.” 
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rT HE career of Jesus was a romantic poem, an epic of }) 
PHN passion and grief and heroic hope—one of the ter- }\ 
4 rific tragedies in the Wars of God. It everywhere }\ 
touches on the Ideal, the one eternal kingdom of ‘ 


passes through whirlwind and earthquake, rising 
| at last to the white calm of eternity. 
| In the days of Herod the king there was an expectancy in all | 
“| hearts, an upward looking on all faces. With the coming of the Kr 
43 lilies in March, ‘“‘the Angel Gabriel was sent from God, to a city Bt 
‘“| of Galilee named Nazareth,” to announce to a virgin that she should N@\)) 
\| bring forth a son and call his name Jesus. | SS 
Next we find this virgin mother knocking at the doors in little i 
Bethlehem asking for a place to lay the Child of Mystery. There 
>, was a ru of wings and a transport of holy passion up in the } 
| soft ethereal fields of air. Seraphs dipped their feet into the gray 
morning of our little world. 
It was “good tidings to all people!” For in the bibles of all 
>| lands had been inscribed the hope of an Avatar, the descent of a |¥ 
| Divine Child to poise the shaken earth. This babe in the hollow |‘ 
| of the manger was the child that the Arvan poets had beheld in 
vision rising out of the hollow of the lotos-flower that floats upon 
the immeasurable waters of the Mother-sea. The ancient Vedas 
. | had said of him: “In the beginning arose the Golden Child: he was 
| the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished the earth and 


| the sky.”’ The poet-prophets of Israel had also caught the vision; 
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and the impassioned Isaiah, looking down the centuries, had cried: 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his name-shall be called Wonderful.” 
The wise magi of Persia—so runs tradition—also waited for the 
Avatar. For ages twelve searchers of the skies had kept vigil upon 
the lofty towers, watching for tht Star in the East. And now the 

4 wise men were hastening over the Syrian sands, following the 
heavenly signal. 

The clanging doors of the Temple of Janus were closed in peace. 

A beautiful and mysterious trembling was going out upon the hearts |/° 
of men. Strange rumors were running on all roads. What long 
thoughts of things that have been and that will be passed over the 
wistful, wondering heart of the growing child. 

At twelve years his form fades and his voice is heard to cease. 
Up to this hour his life had been one lyric of serenity and joy—a 
song of the skylark in the first brightness of the morning. We 
can well believe that nothing escaped his poet’s glance, down 
to the delicate and evanescent. He saw the thin reed of the pool 
shaken in the wind; the tender branch putting forth its green leaves 
in the April light; the lilies in their glory trembling in the dark 
furrow; the birds feeding as the guests of God. : 

Now eighteen years of silence engulf his works and his ways. 
Astounding reticence in one so rich in wisdom and eloquence! Was 
he sequestered in the clefts and canyons of Galilee pondering the 
problem of our sorrows? Was he training himself at plow and mill 
and carpenter’s bench that he might know the ache in the back and § 
the ache in the heart of those that “‘labor and are heavy laden”? Did f 
he also go wandering through old cities and lands to know yet more | 7 
of the griefs of men? Did he look on the many-volumed learning {/ 
of Alexandria? Did he stand in the ruined porches of the palaces ,¥ 
of On, musing on the dust of fallen gods and the humbled pride of Y 
men? Did he journey past Tadmore in the desert, past golden 
Ophir, pushing back the doors of the East to hold communion 
with the mysterious Magi of the Star? 

Now suddenly the young Messiah returned to Galilee and 
began to say, “Repent ye; for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” In the poetic passion of his spirit, he had re- le 
jected “the kingdoms of the world.” He would establish a King- be 
dom of a higher order, a Kingdom founded on service and cl PA 
denial—a Kingdom that would be rejected by the proud prince and Gp) 
satisfied Pharisee, but welcomed by ‘‘the poor in spirit” and by i 

i 


| those ‘‘who hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ So he set him- Y 
self to the organization of a social order that should shift the center i 
of spiritual gravity from a common greed to a common God, from 7 mS 
private weal to the commonweal. ‘The state was to be made the \ (SN Vj 
organ of Love. Sublime conception! this purpose to unite the SW 
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sacred and the secular, to give the Spirit a working body in the |(/)\ y/| 
world. Nz Y 
He was soon to utter his call to the work-weary millions: ‘‘Come ew 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you UX \ | 
rest.”” This was the first great cry of hope to the world’s oppressed. f \ ry 
At last the world-spirit was to he changed;. and there was tobe an N\ til 
order of things in which they who spread the feast of life should sit | N qi 
down at the table. Now was to be fulfilled Isaiah’s great prophecy | SS 
| concerning the workers: ‘‘They shall build houses and inhabit | 7 
them; and they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. |f/ 
They shall not build and another inhabit: they shall not plant and 
another eat.” 
In the Sermon on the Mount he outlines the Constitution of the 
New Order, founded on unselfish service and lighted by the poet’s |) 
dream. Here is the first great utterance of the politics of Jesus. 
Love must be given a working form: the Golden Rule must be 
made the working principle of life. 
In this New Order, whoever is struck on one cheek shall turn the 
other, whoever asks for a coat shall get a cloak also. Indeed, }\V 
we are told that in the New Order no one will need to take |} 
thought for his life, ““what he shall eat or what he shall drink; nor || 
yet for his body, what he shall put on.” These things will be 
provided in the Kingdom. All shall live the care-free life of the 
wild birds. .‘‘ Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither | 
do they reap, nor gather into barns: yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” It was the heroic purpose of Jesus to draw men out 
of their sterile prose life into the lyrical life of his Comrade Kingdom. 
And this Kingdom was already “among them,” in his little 
brotherhood of the Twelve, with their one purse, one purpose, one | 
consecration. They were the beginning of the new social order, the 
germ of the New Humanity. This was the Kingdom that was to 
spread until it had in-brothered all nations and imparadised the |\g 
earth. 
For a season the people were drawn by the ideal sentiments and 
poetic utterance of this young seer. They heard him gladly in those | 
first hours before they had come to know the searching self-renun- 
ciation that is the door to his Kingdom. Then they fell away, and | 
a gulf of isolation deepened around him. Soon he broke com- 
pletely with the Tradition of the Elders, and dark antagonisms fy 
began to wall him in. Finally, as the preacher of the higher law and 
order of his Comrade Kingdom, he was rejected and despised by the 
ruling classes as the enemy of law and order. He was a marked m: in, 
a dangerous character. 
Between his battle with a dead church and his labor with a life- / 
less following, his sacred strength was wasted; so that again and | 
again he was forced to flee to the desert and the mountain to refresh 








himself in God. Little by little a lonely sublimity settled down upon |/\// > 

his life. He was one man against the world. It is ever so: all\\"< } 

prophets are rejected—Socrates is murdered, Dante is exiled. All 

are rejected till they pass from human vision: then their gospels of 

| deliverance are translated into a fiction of compromise, or remanded 

/j to the shelf of scholarly speculation. 

Now the hours run swiftly to the end. Soon the young seer is out 

on the Via Dolorosa, the way of sorrow to the hill of agony. They 

| are sending to the cross the One whose only crime was his purpose 

} to form a church that should be a Social Paradise, to build a state 

that should be a Fraternity. The King appeared and men had no} 
throne for him but the Accursed Tree! 

To all appearance, the Hero of the Cross had gone down in final 
overthrow.. Near the gate of a city ‘‘a disturber” had been cruci- 
fied, with a few terrified women looking on from afar and a swarm 
of impious soldiers casting dice under the bleeding feet. In the long 
vista of time would it not all seem only a momentary whirl of insects 
in the gray light of an endless road? No, verily, for soon this ob- 
scure cross would be lifted up until its shadow fell across the world, 
across the heavens: It was soon to become the eternal symbol of 
the sacrifice that is at the heart of all heroic life, the symbol of “‘the 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” That which was 
small as historic fact was about to become stupendous as poetry. 

He is next seen, in the soft early morning of the third day, walking 
}among the trees in the Garden of the Sepulcher. By the strong 

lever of the Law, he had forced himself back again into eart! .y 
vision. | 

So runs in outline this life that was a poem, a poem struck th ough | 
} with chords of grief and tenderness, of faith and failure, of un- 
{reckoned valors and unpublished victories. It is an epic oi service 
and sorrow, a story of treason and tragedy, ending in lofty harmo- 
nies of heroic hope and solemn joy. 

Up these perilous paths of ascension, pressing forever on, this | 
| Lover and Hero won the right to be our God! And may we not be- 
|, lieve, too, that all these centuries he has been faithful to love—pre- 

paring the ‘‘many mansions,” setting in order the nations of the dead, 

, and fighting for mankind as the Invisible Warrior in the world-battle ? 
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Christmas 
with the 


Roosevelts 
in 17605 


BY RENE BACHE 


ACOBUS and his wife, like 

}all of the -Dutch who re- 
4 sided on the island of Man- 
hattan in their time, thought 
S33 a monstrous deal of Christ- 
’) mas. Indeed, it’ had al- 
ways been the most ‘im- 
“ portant day of the year in 
Wiha the calendar of the Roose- 

ZEB velt family, and the 25th 
of December, 1765, was considered an 
occasion for special rejoicing, inasmuch 
as business was prospering amazingly, and 
the affairs of the colony had never in its 
history looked so bright. 

Annatje, the wife of Jacobus Roose- 
velt, took more interest in her household 
than in public affairs, and more pride in 
her puddings and pies than in the com- 
mercial growth of the colony. 

It was a very jolly, wholesome, hos- 
pitable sort of household—a bit noisy, 
perhaps, by reason of a flock of children; 
but at that period a round dozen of babies 
was only an average number for a mother 
to rear, and the Roosevelts, from the time 
of the coming of their earliest representa- 
tive, Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, to 
New Netherland, in 1649, had shown 
themselves a prolific family. Jacobus and 
his wife had had ten children, though he 
was only forty-one years old and she four 
years his junior. Annatje Bogard had 
been her name before her marriage, and, 
if tradition on the subject does not err, 


‘of the town? No wonder, then, that the 

































there was not in her day a sprightlier or 
rosier-cheeked damsel on all Manhattan 
Island. 

This being Christmas Day, discipline, 
as a matter of course, was to some extent 
relaxed. With good reason, too—for had 
not an image of good Santa Klaas served 
as figurehead of the first ship that brought 
Dutch settlers to New Netherland? and 
was not the benefactor of children recog- 
nized, though unofficially, as patron-saint 


day, for grown-ups as well as young folks, 
was given up to joyful celebration; that 
houses and churches were decorated with 
evergreens, arranged in wreaths and gar- 
lands, and that the streets were full of happy- 
looking people, exchanging congratula- 
tions and good wishes, and hurrying hither 
and thither with armfuls of gifts. 

The children of Jacobus had hung up 
their long woolen stockings the night be- 
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fore, suspending them in a row in front of 
the fireplace, in order that Santa Klaas 
might have no trouble in finding them. 
Indeed, the father and mother (as was the 
custom in those days) contributed theirs 
also, and Annah, the eldest of the flock, 
though seventeen years of age and a young 
lady grown, did not disdain to be repre 
sented. Next to Annah came Johannes, 
who was fourteen; Margarieta was ten, 
Helena was five, Maria was two, and the 
baby, Elizabeth, was only six weeks old. 
Three children, two girls and a boy, had 
died in infancy. As for Jacobus, Jr.— 
the destined, but unconscious,  great- 
grandfather of a President—he was just 
turned of six. 

There was no Christmas tree; for as 
yet that emblem of Yuletide was unknown 
in America, not having been fetched across 
the ocean out of the rich folklore of Ger- 
many. But nowhere on this continent 
did the spirit of the festival exercise so 
strong and so cheerful an influence as in 
the colony of New York—at a period when 
in Puritan New England the holiday was 
practically ignored, and even condemned 
-as a relic of popery. 

In the morning the family went to 
church, except only little. Maria and the 
baby, who ‘stayed at home with their nurse; 
for then, as now, the Roosevelts were 
members of the Dutch Reformed congre- 
gation and stanch upholders of that es- 
tablishment. When they got back it 
was -nearly time for dinner, for which the 
hour set was one o’clock. 

Now, Cousin Isaac Roosevelt, it should 
be explained, was one of the richest and 
most important members of the family. 
His dwelling stood on the spot which to- 
day is known as Franklin Square, and 
in the rear of it he had built a sugar-re- 
finery—the first establishment of the 
kind on Manhattan Island. He sold (as 
one could see by advertisements in the 
public prints) various grades of sugars 
and of molasses, the raw materials being 
imported from the West Indies, and the 
business proved so profitable that the 
refinery was kept working through the 
Revolution and for forty years thereafter. 

In honor of the festive occasion, and also 
of Cousin Isaac, Annatje, who you may 
well believe was a notable housewife, had 
opened the show parlor—a room held 
sacred from all intruders at ordinary times. 
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It was, indeed, a wonderful room—the 
white floor sprinkled with clean sand, 
which had been artfully distributed in 
quaint patterns by a broom. There was 
a ‘massive mahogany table in the middle, 
and around the walls were set at equal 
intervals nine high-backed chairs of the 
same material, with cushioned seats. 
Most conspicuous of the decorations of 
the apartment were a number of porce- 
lain plates, fetched from Europe and 
doubtless very old, which were hung like 
pictures¢in a very curious fashion, by rib-' 
bons strung through holes drilled in their 
edges. 

‘This being Christmas, even the children 
were admitted to the sacred room, which 
must have seemed to them an immense 
privilege, though the legs of the younger 
Jacobus, the destined great-grandfather 
aforesaid, as well as those of most of the 
others, were not long enough to reach the 
floor when they sat on the formidable high- 
backed chairs. But, if there was any 
stiffness about the surroundings, its in 
fluence was presently dispelled by the ap- 
pearance of two huge silver bowls of punch, 
one hot and one cold, so that the guests, 
of. whom there were three or four besides 
Cousin Isaac, might take their choice. 

Healths having been drunk, incéluding 
one to the giver of the feast, dinner was 
presently announced, and Annatje, in a 
beautiful new lutestring gown, much dis- 
tended by a hooped petticoat, her hair 
arranged in the latest London fashion, and 
wearing a necklace of pearls that would 
be worth quite a fortune in these modern 
days, was taken in by Cousin Isaac, the 
others following, and the children bringing 
up the rear. 

At that period it was considered a matter 
of course that the head of the family should 
go to market, and Jacobus Roosevelt was 
as knowing in the choice of a chicken or in 
the judgment of a joint as the most ex- 
perienced housewife of the. present time. 
The prices asked for food-supplies in those 
days were such as might well cause the 
mistress of a modern household to weep 
for sheer envy. Beef was four cents a 
pound, and pork four cents; butter was 
nine cents a pound, and eggs, “‘strictly 
fresh,” as the grocery-men say, six cents 
a dozen. Just think how far a dollar 
would go at that rate in the purchase of 
provisions! But in that epoch the wages 
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of a carpenter were only fifty-six cents a 
day, and those of a common laborer thirty- 
seven cents. 

The tableware on this occasion at the 
house of Jacobus was mainly of a metal 
then highly esteemed—namely, pewter. 
Both dishes and plates were of this ma- 
terial, polished so that they shone—some 
of them are preserved even to the present 
day in the Roosevelt family—and the sil- 
ver forks, which had only three tines, 
seemed so exceptional a display as to draw 
from Cousin Isaac a few remarks, not 
wholly commendatory, on the growing 
luxuriousness of the age. There were, it 
is true, half a dozen large bowls and plat- 
ters of silver, but these were recognized 
as heirlooms, having been handed down 
in the family for a number of generations. 

China and earthenware did not become 
common in this country until a later period, 
and, as Cousin Isaac was accustomed to 
remark, pewter was much more satisfactory 
for dishes and plates because it did not 
dull the knives. So long as there was 
meat to be cut, he averred, incidentally 
to a discussion of the subject at the Christ- 
mas dinner, pewter would be preferred 
to china. Porcelain plates looked well 
hung on the walls, but were distinctly out 
of place on the table. Whereupon’ he took 
a long and evidently much-enjoyed draught 
from a huge pewter mug which had been 
filled with Philadelphia porter—a some- 
what potent malt liquor much approved 
at that epoch. 

“When I became engaged to be mar- 
ried,” said Jacobus, sententiously, ‘“‘my 
respected father, following the usual cus- 
tom, sent to Madeira for a pipe of wine. 
One third of it was drunk at the wedding; 
the second third was consumed by ourselves 
and our friends when our first son, Jo- 
hannes, was born. It. occurs to me to 
say, Johannes, [this with severity] that if 
you did not take such excessively large 
bites, you would be less likely to choke. 
But, as I was about to remark, the re- 
maining third——” 

“We shall drink at your funeral, my 
dear Jacobus,” interrupted Cousin Isaac, 
removing his visage from the orifice of the 
pewter mug. “‘It is, as you say, the cus- 
tom among us Netherlanders. May I 
ask why you allude to a matter so com- 
monplace ?”’ 

“Simply for the reason that I was about 
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to pass the decanter in your direction, and 
to express my regret that the wine should 
lack, so far as my own palate affords a 
test, the flavor of the earlier vintages. If 
I did but feel at liberty to offer you a glass 
of the Madeira which is reserved, in obe- 
dience to an unwritten law, for the occasion 
of which-you speak, the difference, I ven- 
ture to say, would be very obvious. You 
see that portrait on, the wall above your 
head ?” 

“It is sufficiently familiar to me,” re- 
plied Cousin Isaac, pouring out a glass 
of the Madeira. ‘‘An excellent likeness, 
I understand, of your great-grandfather 
and mine, Claes Martenszen Roosevelt, or 
Rosenvelt, as he called himself. I should 
be glad to buy it, if at any time you feel 
inclined to dispose of it.” 

‘The portrait is the last of my possessions 
with which I should voluntarily part,” 
said Jacobus. ‘But the remark I in- 
tended to make was that our great-grand- 
father, if I am correctly informed, ini- 
ported the first Madeira that was ever 
brought to this colony.” 

“T have heard as much,” rejoined 
Cousin Isaac. “‘You have the family 
coat-of-arms, I see, framed on the oppo- 
site wall. I like that rosebush, with its 
three roses, and the motto that goes with 
it I have always thought admirable. ‘Qui 
plantavit curabit’—the one who planted it 
will take care of it. There’s something 
fine about that—with no suggestion of the 
brutality of many of the sentiments in- 
scribed on coats-of-arms.” 

Whereupon the proprietor of the sugar- 
house on Queen Street (now Pearl), hav- 
ing made an unusually: long speech for 
him, fell to again with knife and fork. 
He had an excellent appetite, this wealthy 
cousin, and a first-class. digestion—as was 
natural for a man only just forty years of 
age and enjoying the best of health. 

For the matter of that, everybody ate 
a great deal. It was the fashion in those 
days to gorge oneself to repletion on such 
occasions, and, in obedience to the eti- 
quette of the times, the host and hostess 
constantly urged their guests to eat and 
drink more than was really good for them. 
The table was literally loaded with good 
things, which, in those days, were placed 
upon the board all together. Principal 
among the viands were great*roasts of beef 
and pork, which Annatje herself stood up 
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to carve, and these pieces de résistance were 
supplemented by venison and ducks, ready 
cut up on huge silver platters. 

There was no dessert except fruit, nuts 
and wine, and only two formal toasts were 
offered—one to Santa Klaas, in whose 
honor the feast was given, and the other 
to the hostess. Both were drunk stand- 
ing, and it was Cousin Isaac who proposed 
the latter. Accepting which as a signal 
that the gentlemen might as well be left 
alone, Mrs. Roosevelt retired, together 
with her daughter Annah and the younger 
children, who by a special Christmas dis- 
pensation had been permitted to fill their 
pockets with ‘‘shagbarks” and _ other 
goodies. 

Then it was that the gentlemen, having 
resumed their seats, began passing the 
decanters around in such a way as to fol- 
low the course of the sun—for to circulate 
them in the opposite direction would have 
been calculated to bring bad luck—while 
to each one was given a pipe and a supply 
of the finest tobacco, which the host had 
obtained in trade from the far-off colony 
of Virginia. There was, indeed, no luxury 
in the world that could not be purchased 
in New York in the year 1765. It was 
already becoming a great commercial port, 
and Jacobus the elder, in commenting 
upon this fact, ventured the confident pre- 
diction that as many as three hundred 
laden vessels would set sail from the har- 
bor during the following year. 

The ordinary daytime dress of the honest 
burghers at that epoch in the early history 
of the metropolis, which may be termed the 
close of the Colonial period, was severely 
plain, but, out of respect for Christmas, 
Jacobus, his wife and daughter, and their 
guests were quite gorgeously attired in holi- 
day garments. He himself wore a tie-wig 
‘and a long-waisted coat of velvet lined with 
satin, with a beautiful crimson satin waist- 
coat, small-clothes, and silk stockings. 
His cuffs were of Flemish lace, the but- 
tons on his coat and waistcoat were of 
solid silver, and his shoes had diamond 
buckles. If it had been evening, and the 
occasion one of ceremony, he would have 
carried a cocked hat, and a silver-hilted 
sword would have hung at his side from 
an embroidered sash. 

The fashions of New York at that epoch 
were the latest fashions of London. An- 


nah, the eldest daughter of Jacobus, was 
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attired for this Christmas dinner like any 
English girl of good family and position. 
She wore a gown of blue India silk, with 
stiff-laced bodice, a skirt with deep pan- 
niers, and high-heeled shoes of white kid. 
Yet, under ordinary circumstances no 
Cinderella sitting in a chimney-corner 
was more simply clad than she, a short 
frock of wool or calico, according to the 
season, with linen apron and muslin cap, 
furnishing her daytime costume at home. 

The feast at the house of Jacobus was 
so prolonged that when the guests took 
their departure it was already dusk and 
the lamplighter was going around with 
his torch, igniting the whale-oil lamps 
at the street corners. These lamps were 
regarded by some conservative folks as an 
innovation to be condemned, the town 
authorities having introduced them only 
three years earlier. Up to that date, 1765, 
the streets had been illuminated at night 
by lanterns hung from the windows. 

Cousin Isaac, whose wife had gone to 
visit friends in Philadelphia—whence his 
presence as a Christmas guest of Jacobus 
—steered his way thoughtfully to one of 
the taverns which in those times were the 
favorite evening resorts of men of fashion, 

etaking the place of modern clubs. Ale 
and punch were the popular beverages at 
these places, with crabs and oysters served 
in various styles, and, last but not least, 
pipes and tobacco. There was gambling, 
too, chiefly at backgammon, the favorite 
game of the day. 

On the whole, it was a_ particularly 
merry Christmas in New York in the year 
1765. Maybe there were fewer worries in 
those days, so that people could afford 
to be happier. But, whether this be true 
or not, it is certain that the small Jacobus 
—partly, perhaps, because of a_ blissful 
unconsciousness of his destiny as the an- 
cestor of a future President—enjoyed him- 
self extremely much., It is doubtful 
whether he ever had a better time. after 
he had grown to man’s estate and had 
accumulated in the hardware business 
what was then regarded as a large fortune. 
Born traders the Roosevelts have ever 
been, though eschewing retail traffic. One 
of the sons of the hardware merchant, 
Cornelius by name, was the father of Theo- 
dore, a successful glass-importer of Maiden 
Lane, whose elder son is now President of 
the United States. 
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Author of ‘‘ Poverty ’’ 


N Warsaw I once sawa 
troop of women going 
back and forth from a 
building in process of 
construction, emptying 
hods of dirt and car- 
rying in hods of brick 
or mortar. They were 
splendid women phys- 
ically, with broad 
shoulders and _ hips, 
strong limbs and stout 
ankles, but they were 
all young, and when I 
inquired why it was, 
the foreman said, “The 
work does for them in 
a very short time, and 
when they break down 
they are no longer of 
use to us.”” Those who are not able to lift 
heavy loads may break stones, but in this 
work there is need only fora few,and nomat- 

ter how poor or needy the others may be, they 

are not given employment. For the strongest 
the work lasts onlya fewyears. At thirty the 
women are already old and unfit for further 
usefulness to the purchasers of labor, so they 
sit at home like grandmothers waiting the 
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Indeed, throughout 
Poland and Russia one sees women bear- 
ing burdens which seem far beyond their 


passing of their time. 


strength. They work everywhere in the 
fields, and in the cities one may see them 
employed as hod-carriers, ditchers and 
stone-breakers. The men in the building 
trades seem to be engaged in the lighter and 
more skilled classes of labor, while the 
women are forced to do the more laborious 
work, 

In Great Britain, the Irish peasantry are 
the saddest and hungriest I have seen. By 
nature light-hearted, the burden of life has 
crushed out of this people all joy of living 
and stifled all hope. They are weary and 
mournful. They no longer bleed their 
horses and mix the blood with sorrel to 
make food; for now they have no horses. 
Instead, their sole means of sustenance in 
the poorest districts is watery potatoes. 
Women work bare-legged in the fields and 
peat-bogs. At dusk I have seen their dark 
forms still at work. One morning, having 
to rise before dawn to take a coach to the 
station, I drove through a black fog. The 
sun finally rose, and the mist broke and laid 
bare the exquisite hills of southern Ireland, 
and there in the fields and bogs the women 
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were already at work. They had doubtless 
long before left their lonely hovels and taken 
themselves, hungry and weary in body, to 
toil for a meager allowance of wretched 
food. 

In all the countries of Europe one sees 
them engaged in occupations of the most 
laborious kind. There is no more revolting 


sight than to see women, sometimes preg- 


nant women, doing the work of dumb ani- 
mals. Here and there one sees a girl har- 
nessed to a cart or pushing a heavily loaded 
wheelbarrow. On the canals and rivers 
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SWEEPING SNOW IN THE STREETS OF BERLIN 


everywhere, women take turns with men in 
pushing with heavy poles or in pulling the 
long, freighted canal-boats. Here they are 
competing with navvies on the railroad, and 
there serving as hod-carriers. Now and then 
one sees them in the coal-pits and about the 
iron-works. In certain industries there is no 
limit to their hours. On the boats, for in- 
stance, they must work both night and day 
to get the cargo to market. In this way 
women become beasts of burden, and re- 
main so until they are physically ruined. 
They are robbed of every charm and grace 
known to their sex, and they suffer physical 





agonies which women’s weakness makes 
inevitable. 

In rural districts, the woman has the 
work in the fields in addition to her house- 
hold cares. In southern Italy, for instance, 
there are whole villages of wretched cct- 
tages, insanitary and windowless; and 
whole villages of men, women and children 
suffering from a painful skin-disease, 
pellagra, which frequently ends in suicidal 
mania. It is largely due to poor food. 
Hunger in these districts drives the entire 
population to excessive hours of work in 
order to earn enough to feed 
themselves and to pay rent 
for their miserable hovels. 
In Sicily, pigs, poultry and 
even mules are sheltered in 
the houses of the peasants. 
The men, women and chil- 
dren go back and forth in 
gangs from the plains to the 
mountains to harvest the 
crops, and while away from 
home they sleep in the barn- 
yards or in the fields. In 
the rice - fields of northern 
Italy women are largely em- 
ployed in hay-making, har- 
vesting, gleaning, weeding, 
and in rearing silkworms. 
The olive-harvesters of Apu- 
lia work in gangs, and live 
on the farms from Novem- 
ber to April. They have no 
homes, and the men, women 
and children sleep in barns 
on sacks and straw. One 
can see them “‘trooping out 
at early dawn to work till 
dusk with only a half-hour 
for the midday meal, the 
men living on beans and 
oil, the women on pounded maize which 
they sling on their shoulders in a bag when 
they go out to work.” 

Perhaps the worst form of women’s and 
children’s labor now to be found anywhere 
is seen in the so-called slave gangs which 
exist in certain portions of Italy. These 
gangs are part of the vicious padrone system 
which is known to some extent in this coun- 
try. Certain ‘‘enterprising” overseers con- 
tract to do for a fixed price a stipulated 
quantity of work, and, in order to accom- 
plish the labor for the least cost, they employ 
in gangs scores of women and children. 
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CARRYING MORTAR IN BUILDING OPERATIONS, WARSAW 


At certain seasons of the year thousands of 
such gangs are marched back and forth 
between the villages and the farms. ' Before 
daybreak mothers awaken their childrenand 
join the gangs of workers in the village, and 
then together they are driven by the slave- 


master to the fields, whére he 
stands over them to see that 
they waste no time. If the chil- 
dren are tired and try to rest, 
he beats them, and if the wom- 
en are ill and unable to work, 
they, tog, are beaten, and some- 
times dismissed. The work is 
hard and the hours are long. 
The feet and hands of the work- 
ers are lacerated and bruised. 
Their backs are bent all day 
and ache with pain, but they 
are kept severely at their work 
under the scorching sun. In 
malarial districts they suffer 
from a troublesome fever, and 
in damp places from rheuma- 
tim. The wage is so small 
that they are chronically un- 
derfed, and during the slack 





season it is-not uncommon for them to 
starve. 

Such conditions as these existing in vari- 
ous paris of Europe are responsible for the 
observed fact that among the poorest work- 
ing-people old age seems immediately to 
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follow girlhood. One sees in these districts 
pretty girls and shriveled, broken-down old 
women. It is said that the women of this 
class are so injured physically by early and 
excessive labor that they appear to be old by 
the time they are thirty. They often start 
to work at five or six years of age and they 
have served twenty or twenty-five years as 
wage-laborers by the time they are thirty. 
This, together with their burdens as house- 
wives and as mothers of large families, is a 
strain which brings infirmity and helpless- 
ness at a time when women of the more 
fortunate classes are in the prime of life. 
But, fortunately, it is in the poor coun- 
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tries, in the poverty-stricken districts of 
rural communities and in industrial centers, 
alone, that we find women and children stag- 
gering under excessive loads and broken 
and aged before their time by oppressive 
toil. Man is powerful enough to force, if he 
were so minded, the women and children to 
do the entiré work of the world, but his 
affection, his knowledge of their weakness 
and his sense of justice lead him to accept 
the burdens and to bear them willingly so 
long as he is able to do so. 

3ut wherever there is poverty, we see deli- 
cate mothers and the merest babies set to 
the tasks cf‘men. When hunger presses 
upon a family, the woman takes up her 
work, and perhaps it ends here; but if 


necessity compels further effort, the chil- 
dren are taken from their play and they, 
too, are sent forth into the fields, factories or 
mines. And so we see that we may measure 
poverty by the number of these weaker 
ones who toil. It would all come out well 
enough, perhaps, were it not that the neces- 
sity of these struggling ones breeds necessity, 

and their poverty greater poverty. For in 
that great mass of suffering humanity which 
fights for deliverance, in our own as well as 
in every other country, every additional 
effort on their part is in itself a factor in 
. their ruin. Mr. Rockefeller hasso far solved 
the problem of supply and demand that oil 
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does not compete with oil and sell for less 
than what it costs to produce it. But no one 
has yet solved that problem for poor human 
ity, so that among those in abject poverty, 
the mother goes forth to co mpete for the 
work done by the father, and the children 
for the work done by either the mother or 
the father. In many cases the women dis- 
place the men, and the children in turn dis- 
place the mothers. Wages are lowered, 
hours lengthened, and when the cheaper 
labor supplants the more expensive, the fate 
of the poor is in the end worse than it was in 
the beginning. In this field of unregulated 
competition where human is pitted against 
human, man against woman and the chil- 
dren against the parents, slavery and pov- 
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erty, brutality and oppression, are still the 
lot of mankind. 

Therefore, wherever you find poverty, 
wherever there is a sullen, niggardly nature, 
an oppressive landlordism or capitalism 
seeking cheap labor, there you will also 
find that the men are lazy, indifferent, shift 
less and drunken. Men accept the inevi 
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BREAKING STONE FOR ROAD-MAKING, 


PEAT-BOGS OF IRELAND 





ITALY 


table, and if it mean starvation they do not 
try to postpone the day of its coming. They 
stop the struggle and wait. They refuse to 
carry on a losing battle. With women it is 
different. The nearer they are to starvation, 
the more desperately they toil. For in- 


stance, in the famine districts of Italy they 
are up before dawn to gather herbs or acorns 
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for the breakfast. They go into the fields 
and work until they sink from exhaustion. 
They work harder than the men for half the 
wages. They return home in the dark and 
prepare the evening meal, eating only what 
is left over; and after the cleaning up is 
done, they sit down to sew or spin while the 
husband dozes or smokes. The children 
are put to bed, and then the mother returns 
to her work, patching and repairing, knit- 
ting and sewing, until exhausted. If there 
be illness, she remains awake the night 
through to attend to the needs of the sick 
one, and when the others awake in the 
morning, they see that the mother has long 
been about her work. Men give up the 
fight with poverty and drink themselves 
into insensibility, while women, thinking 
not of themselves but of the children, never 
cease to struggle until struggle is no longer 
possible. 

For this reason the women do the main 
work in all poverty-stricken districts. One 
might give numberless instances, but the 
few above mentioned are sufficient to illus- 
‘trate how hard physical labor is imposed 
upon the women of foreign lands. 

Fortunately, in the United States we have 
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not yet found it necessary to force upon 
women the heavier kinds of Jabor; but we 
have no reason to be self-complacent, for 
there is poverty here also, and wherever 
there is poverty women are made the slaves 
of toil. In the United States over five mil- 
lion women are wage-earners, or in other 
words, about one woman in every five finds 
it necessary to earn her own living. Nearly 
one million women are employed in agricul- 
ture. A considerable proportion of these are 
negresses. Among them conditions are 
sometimes quite as bad as any to be found 
abroad. 

About two million women in the United 
States are working in industrial pursuits. 
Many of the industries in which they work 
are highly dangerous to health. In making 
looking-glasses with quicksilver, a woman 
dooms her unborn child to an early death. 
In exposing herself to gases, such as chlorin 
or sulphuric acid, which are used in various 
industrial pursuits, she must suffer physic 
ally; and in working in the lead industries, 
she poisons herself. In her work with 
machines she 1s crippled and maimed. In 
other occupations consumption and chroni 
rheumatism are inevitable. Women en 
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gaged in the work of steam-laundries suffer 
terribly from varicose veins and ulcers due 
to continuous standing. Shop-girls are 
commonly afflicted with physical weak- 
nesses due to their being constantly on 
their feet. 

In the stockyards, women, frequently 
women who are soon to become mothers, 
work all day in great vats of blood, cleaning 
entrails. In the sewing work of the sweated 
trades, it is not uncommon for palsy and 
paralysis to overtake the women who have 
overexerted themselves at the machines. 
These are only a few of the direct and cer- 
tain injurious results which the mothers of 
the race must suffer in industrial pursuits in 
order to feed their little ones. 

But the most serious evil connected with 
women’s work in this country is the necessity 
which forces so many mothers toearn a live- 
lihood for themselves and families. Nearly 
eight hundred thousand married women, 
somewhat over eight hundred thousand wid- 
ows and about sixty-three thousand divorced 
women in the United States find it necessary 
to support themselves. For those who have 
young children this is a very serious matter, 
for it means in almost every case that the 
children are deprived of proper care. There 
is perhaps no greater evil resulting from our 
industrial system than the complete orphan 
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ing of young children which results from 
mothers working awayfrom home. In cer- 
tain mill-towns the home has been abolished 
by these industrial conditions which make it 
necessary that women should toil all day or 
all night in the factories. Not infrequently 
it happens that babies are born while the 
mothers are working at the machines. Only 
a few days ago I heard of a young Slav 
mother giving birth to a child in the work- 
room of a mill near by. I was told that 
after a few days’ rest she was driven by 
necessity to return again to her work. 

But we are blissfully ignorant of condi- 
tions in our own country. If the evils of 
women’s work were investigated, we should 
probably be astonished at the results. The 
evils here are likely less serious than those 
abroad, but we are doing less than foreign 
countries to abate the evils of this class of 
work, and women’s labor is greatly on the 
increase in this country. Foreign countries 
have been steadily improving their pro- 
tective legislation, and the insurance 
schemes abroad tend to diminish the neces- 
sity for women’s work. In this country we 
have done comparatively little to prevent 
women’s work. Our chief philanthropy for 
the working mothers is a system of créches 
which, instead of helping to diminish their 
labor, probably encourages it. 
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It would be absurd to follow the sugges- 
tion, sometimes offered, of prohibiting 
women’s labor entirely. Work for single 
women, and married women without chil- 
dren, is not an evil if the conditions under 
which they work are wholesome, but I can- 
not see how it can ever be socially advisable 
for mothers to work away from home. For 
my own part, I would abolish the custom 
entirely, by framing laws prohibiting any 
mother with young children from working 
outside of her home. For widows or women 
with disabled husbands, there should be 
pensions, which would provide them with 
the necessary means of support until the 
children should have finished their educa- 
tion and could assist their parents. In cases 
where the husband is shirking his responsi- 
bility or is drunken or lazy, the state should 
send him to some penal institution and 
compel him to work. His earnings could 
then be given his family. Under existing 
economic conditions, these measures would 
co much to prevent the worst evils of 
women’s work in America. For other 
women, the hours of labor should be regu- 





lated. No woman who is soon to become a 
mother should be allowed to work, and ail 
women should be given three days’ continu- 
ous rest each month. These and other simi- 
lar legal regulations could be made with the 
advice of physicians, which would prevent 
these most serious evils that must other- 
wise continue to exist. 

That there are no such regulations now, 
is not due to the fact that there is any diffi- 
culty in devising wise preventive and pro- 
tective measures; it is rather due to the fact 
that manufacturers want cheap labor and 
any attempt to pass legislation limiting the 
number of women workers available would 
be bitterly combated by them. The season 
now approaches when these same manu- 
facturers will become generous with gifts to 
the poor and will have hungry and distressed 
souls sought out and given alms. How 
infinitely better it would be if we could, at 
this season, in some way touch their con- 
sciences and awaken their sympathies so 
that they might realize how much they 
themselves are responsible for the burdens 
borne by the women of the poor. 
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VIEW FROM MR. BURBANK’S GARDEN, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 





low Burbank Produces New 


Flowers and Fruit 


The Illimitable Field of Plant-Production Opened by Crossing and Selection 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS 


IRST crossing, to secure vari- 
ation and break up estab- 
1 lished habits; then selection, 
to isolate and develop the 
4) new forms in which the mas- 
4} ter’s eye sees the indications 
of future usefulness, beauty 
Me) and permanence—such is the 
¢ formula for the transforma- 








nnings have drawn all eyes upon 
Luther Burbank. 
After all, there is some verisimilitude in 





* See “‘ Transforming the World of Plants’ in the November Cosmopo.itTan. 


likening his operations to those of a wizard. 
The old magicians could not always feresee 
what spirits their necromancy would call 
forth—and no more can this modern con- 
jurer of science. We have seen that by 
crossing a raspberry with a blackberry he 
produced a valuable new species of fruit.* 
But when he crossed the raspberry and 
the strawberry, a strange thing was sum- 
moned into existence—a plant without the 
thorns of the raspberry, but with the 
leaves and stolons of the strawberry, 
shooting up canes to the height of a man’s 
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shoulder, bursting into an astonishing 
bloom of flowers such as neither the straw- 
berry nor the raspberry plant ever knows, 
and finally, after all this brilliant prepa- 
ration, producing, instead of berries, in- 
significant unmaturing knobs! 

Then he boldly crossed the blackberry 
with the apple. One can imagine what a 
successful combinaticiu of those species 
into an entirely new fruit might have 
meant. The result, however, was a plant, 
sprouting from blackberry seeds, that re- 
sembled a little apple-tree in foliage and 
growth, having no thorns, and putting forth 
beautiful rose-colored flowers, but alas! 
no fruit. 

Scores of similar crossings have been 
made, hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions, of plants have been produced, 
examined, judged—and out of all these 
multitudes a few individuals have been 
found worthy of preservation and cultiva- 
tion, while the others have been brought 
into existence only to be destroyed again. 
Some of these rejected forms, springing 
from who knows what ancestral traits, have 
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SEBASTOPOL, BEARING FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX VARIETIES 


been put to death on sight, for they were 
vegetable monsters, which ought not to 


live! Yet side by side with strange and 
undesirable forms, come forth occasionally 
shapes of astonishing beauty, and plants 
endowed with matchless virility and fruit- 
fulness. One of Mr. Burbank’s hybrid 
chestnuts, selected from thousands of vary- 
ing forms produced by the crossings, bears 
nuts almost two inches in diameter, when 
it is but eighteen months old! And excel 
lent nuts they are, bowing with their weight 
the slender branches of miniature trees 
only three feet tall. 

But, while the process of crossing is 
freely employed in order to obtain a great 
variety of new forms to work upon, and to 
obtain them quickly and rapidly, yet mar- 
vels are accomplished by simply following 
up the hints which nature gives in her 
spontaneous though evanescent variations. 
The suppressed, unfavored life-forces are 
like a myriad of dim eager faces, hidden 
behind nature’s draperies—starved, neg- 
lected children for whom there is no room 
and no hope, whose mother amid a mul- 
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titude of pressing duties has no time, no 
thought and no place for them. Yet, 
occasionally, one peeps forth with momen- 
tary boldness only to be rudely thrust back 
from the unfriendly and impenetrable 
throng of extant existences. Such an in- 
cident forms one of the opportunities for 
which the experimenter watches, ready to 
extend a helping hand. The story of how 
Mr. Burbank developed his crimson poppy 
is an instance in point. The fields of 
California at certain seasons are splendid 
with the yellow flowers of a native poppy. 
The under side of the flower shows crimson 
streaks, but there is never any crimson on 
the upper, or inner, side. A few years ago 
Mr. Burbank found one of these flowers in 
which, as President David Starr Jordan 
describes it, ‘‘the outside crimson had 
struck through like a crimson thread which 
had been misplaced.” That was all that 
was needed; the timid, peeping, new face 
had been recognized, a friendly eye had 


CHESTNUT-TREES EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD, 
BEAKING NUTS 


seen it, and the skill that could make 
room for it was at hand ready to be 
exerted. Mr. Burbank took the vari 
ant flower, which nature would quickly 
have suppressed, and planted its seeds, 
and from the resulting plant he chose 
those blossoms in which the most crim- 
son showed, and planted their seeds, 
and so season after season he encour- 
aged, protected and developed the 
strange flower, which blushed redder 
and redder with each succeeding gen- 
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eration, until within a few years he had pro- 
duced a new variety of poppy, turned from 
yellow to crimson, and capable of perpetu- 
ating its kind. It was only last year that 
this process was completed. 

I have told how the new kind of berry, 
the primus, was produced by crossing the 
raspberry and the blackberry. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s latest production in the way of a 
new fruit, the ‘“‘pomato,” is an example of 
the method of selection without previous 
crossing, and so it falls into the same class 
with the crimson poppy. The pomato 
gets its name from the fact that it is a fruit 
resembling a tomato growing on a potato- 
plant. The plant from which it has been 
developed was originally a wild variety of 
potato, found in the Southwest, which 
showed a tendency to produce “balls” on 
the vines at the expense of the root-tubers. 
Mr. Burbank saw that these potato-balls, 
rudimentary examples of which are com- 
mon on potato-plants, could be developed 
into a desirable fruit resem- 
bling the tomato. By the sim- 
ple process of selection, as in 
the case of the crimson poppy, 
he succeeded, in the course of 
about five years, in training the 
plants to grow to several times 
the size of ordinary potato- 
plants, and to produce, in- 
stead of the original small, 
hard, bitter, green balls, a fine 
white fruit, from an inch and 
a quarter to an inch and a 
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half in diameter, with a tender skin like 
that of a tomato, although the fruit is 
more regular in shape than the tomato, 
and with a savory pulp having a high 
flavor and a pleasing fragrance. The 
pomato is delicious when eaten raw from the 
hand, and particularly fine as a preserve, 
or when cooked for the table. No doubt 
can be entertained that this new garden- 
fruit will be extensively introduced and 
cultivated. 
One more 
example of 
the wonder- 
ful effects of 
selection 
when guided 
by the hand 
of genius, 
before we 
turn to con- 
sider the 
most beauti- 
ful creations 
of Mr. Bur- 
bank in the 
realm of the 
flowers. The 
example I 
have in mind 
is the ‘‘ Bart- 
lett plum,” 
surely one of 
the most as- 
tonishing 
fruits in ex- 
istence, and 
a very strik- 
ing instance 
of the force 
of education. 
It happened, 
years ago, 
that Mr. 
Burbank noticed in a plum taken from 
one of his trees a slight suggestion of 
the flavor of the well-known Bartlett 
pear. Mr. Burbank treasured the pit 
of that peculiar plum as if it had been 
a diamond, and, pursuing a method sim- 
ilar to that described in the case of 
the pomato, he gradually developed a 
new kind of plum, which has now at- 
tained a state of complete stability, a plum 
which, it is soberly averred, has more 
distinctly the flavor of the Bartlett pear 
than the pear itself has! And what shall 








POMATO-PLANTS JUST GETTING ABOVEGROUND 


we say of the fact that the plum-tree which 
bears the “Bartlett plums” presents some 
of the characteristics of a Bartlett pear- 
tree, although nowhere in its known an- 
cestry has it been crossed with a member 
of the pear tribe? Whata glimpse this opens 
into the infinite complexity of the history 
of plants, and what a light it casts upon 
Mr. Burbank’s dictum that “‘ Heredity is 
the sum of all past environment”? / 

It may 
have oc- 
curred to the 
reader that 
there is 
something 
like wizard- 
ry in the ra- 
pidity with 
which Mr. 
Burbank 
brings his 
new kinds of 
plants to 
maturity, 
considering 
that the 
methods em- 
ployed re- 
quire the 
accumulated 
effects of 
successive 
generations. 
Thisis large- 
ly explained 
by the resort 
to grafting. 
Seedlings of 
a new vari- 
ety of plant 
or tree are 
often graft- 
ed upon an 
old plant or tree, and thus are pushed 
ahead, and hurried onward, in the race 
of life. They get the benefit of the 
strength and virility of the older plant 
from whose fully developed circulation 
they draw their nourishment. Among the 
curious sights in Mr. Burbank’s grounds 
at Santa Rosa and at Sebastopol are trees 
hundreds of whose branches are “‘stran- 
gers to the blood” of the tree that bears 
them. One has no fewer than five hundred 
and twenty-six varieties of apples growing 
upon its grafted branches—red apples, 
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green apples, yellow apples, round 
apples, bell-shaped apples, sweet 
apples, sour apples—and the 
seed of each of these can be sep- 
arately experimented with. 

But let us turn to the flowers. 

The fame of the Sparta daisy 
has already gone round the world, 
and we need not dwell upon the 
story of the development of that 
magnificent sunburst of a flower 
from the little despised daisy of 
the fields. Daisies are among 
Mr. Burbank’s favorites and he 
has not ceased to shape them, 
season after season, to the bent 
of his fancy. To make daisies 
grow tall, graceful and aristo- 
cratic, and to inspire them with 
such pride of beauty that they 
expand their gold-centered blos- 
soms to a diameter of six inches, 
was not enough. Every succeed- 
ing year he makes them more 
beautiful, with a more elegant 
carriage. During the present 
year he has developed a new 
variety of daisy which he thinks 
will surpass all known varieties 
in grace though not necessarily 


in size. The refinement of Mr. Burbank’s 
methods when he is engaged with the de- 
velopment of the beauty of a new flower 





SOME EFFECTS OF CROSSING DAISY-HEADS ; ALL FROM THE SEED 
OF ONE CROSS-POLLINATED PLANT 





is surprising. 
looked. The shapes of the petals,the bor- 
dering of the edges, the tone of the colors, 
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BURBANK POLLINATING A POPPY-FLOWERK TO PRODUCE 
A CROSS 


No least feature is over- 


the droop of the stem, the 
general carriage of the whole 
plant—these and a hundred 
other particulars are care- 
fully noted, and when the 
work is completed you have 
Mr. Burbank’s mind mir- 
rored in a flower, quite as 
truly as the mind of an 
artist is expressed in a paint- 
ing. It is-a touch charac- 
teristic of the man that when 
he is selecting a flower for 
color he is accustomed to 
submit it to the choice of a 
lady of fine and cultivated 
tastes. 

I have already remarked 
upon his intellectual fear- 
lessness. Standing with him 
among a multitude of new 
varieties of flowers one day, 
and noticing the tenderly 
affectionate and yet master- 
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ful way in which he handled them, select- 
ing, approving, rejecting, at a glance or a 
touch, I could not but say to him: 

‘‘Mr. Burbank, these are all reflexes 
from you. Do you not sometimes feel 
almost as if you were exerting a psychic 
force upon these plants; that ‘in some way, 
not yet expressible in scientific terms, they 
are following the suggestions of your 
imagination ?” 

But it was no new thought to him. 

“Yes,” he said; “‘why not?” 

Another flower whose introduction dates 
from the present year is a splendid new 


a reddish-purple four-winged center spot, 
encircling a greenish-white coronet-shaped 
seed-vessel. The whole aspect of the 
flower is extremely elegant and attractive. 

One of our photographs shows Mr. Bur- 
bank in the act of producing an artificial 
cross. In one hand he holds a flower of 
the Papaver pilosum, placed close to a 
peony poppy. With a camel’s-hair brush 
he takes the pollen from the stamens, or 
anthers, of the first-named flower, which 
in this case plays the part of the male 
parent of the cross, or hybrid, that is to be 
produced, and places it upon the stigmas 





A NEW VARIETY OF WATSONIA PRODUCED BY CROSSING AND SELECTION. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, 
MOTHER BLOSSOM (WHITE), FATHER (ORANGE-RED), OFFSPRING (ROSE-PINK) 


poppy which will probably be known in 
scientific nomenclature as Papaver Bur- 
bankii. It is the result of crossing the 
common white peony poppy with the 
Papaver pilosum, the first-named_ being 
the mother plant, and the last the father. 
Our illustrations show the characteristic 
forms of the flowers and leaves of the 
parent plants and of their offspring. But 
in this case, at least, color plays an even 
more distinctive part in the transformation 
than does shape. The peony poppy is 
splendidly white, the Papaver pilosum, 
possesses a deep écru hue, while the new 
poppy is of a brilliant fire-red color with 


covering the pistil of the white poppy, 
which is to be the mother plant. This act 
is called “pollinating the flower.” When 
the pollination, or fertilization, is com- 
pleted, the flower that has been thus treated 
is carefully protected (say by covering it 
with a paper bag as it grows on its stem) 
from any further accidental contact with 
pollen carried by insects, or by the wind. 

When the seeds of the artificially polli- 
nated flower have ripened, they are sown, 
and the plants that spring up from them 
will contain a mingling of the hereditary 
characteristics of the two parents. A con- 
siderable variety of forms will be ex- 
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because they are found to apply only in a limited 
number of cases. Mr. Burbank’s operations 
have been conducted on so gigantic a scale that, 
for breadth of view, he has the same advantage 
over other experimenters that one standing on 
the summit of a dominating mountain possesses 
over those who have climbed only to the top 
of a foothill. Finally, his experiments have 
proved the falsity of the doctrine that acquired 
characteristics are not transmitted. 

We have been drawn a little aside from the 
description of the new flowers because it is es- 
sential, at every step, to keep prominently before 
the mind the meaning of what Mr. Burbank has 
done and is doing, and the effect of his achieve- 
ments upon scientific views and theories. 

Space remains to refer briefly to a few more 
of the beautiful things that may be seen in the 
gardens at 
Santa Rosa 
and the ex- 
perimental 
grounds at 
Sebastopel. 
And yet no* 
one can de- 
scribe these 
flowers! 
Their im- 
mense num- 
ber and _ va- 
riety are as 
astonishing 
as is their 
beauty of 





NEW POPPY OF 
FIRE-KED COLOR 


hibited by the 
individual 
plants sprung 
from this seed, 
and if after- 
ward a second 
crossing is ef- 
fected, the 
number of vari- 
ations produced 
will be greatly 
increased. 

All sorts of : 
latent traits tari ae 
now make their 

LEAF OF NEW POPPY, WITH THA‘ 
appearance. OF FATHER AND OF MOTHER 
The hidden PLANT (RIGHT TO LEFT) 
children burst 
forth in a wild crowd! But having made his 
selections, the experimenter allows all the other 
forms to disappear, and in a few generations 
(plant generations) the chosen ones become 
fixed new varieties or species. On the aver- 
age, Mr. Burbank finds that about half a 
dozen generations are required for this pur- 
pose. The mutation theory of Professor De 
Vries cannot stand in the light of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s experiments, because while that theory 
assumes that only at certain periods in the life 
of plants do sudden mutations, producing new 
species, take place, the experiments demonstrate 
that man can produce mutations whenever he 
wills it, and that “‘mutation is not a period but Breve, = yar Te eae 

z a : MOTHER OF NEW POPPY (IN CENTER), COLOR 
a state.” The so-called Mendelian laws are Weare. seeuan Beomoies ae eine. 
proved by these experiments to be inadequate, COLOR DEEP-ECKU 
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form and color. There are the hybrid calla- 
lilies, great splendid blossoms, a single speci- 
men of which would confer distinction upon 
any garden; there are the huge amaryllises, 
new queens of flowers; there are the gladioli, 
taught new graces and trained to grow all 
round their stems; there are geraniums, of 
a size and splendor that no man ever saw 
before; there are verbenas that have bor- 
rowed a fragrance unknown to their 
kindred and are now filling the air with the 
sweet scent of the trailing arbutus; there 
are new poppies, new and sweet-scented 
dahlias, new larkspurs, new tiger-lilies— 
but it is almost an endless story. 

There was once a flower growing at 
Santa Rosa which, in view of its sub- 
sequent history, I would have given much 
to see—a hybrid Mesembrianthemum, a 
plant without sufficient native distinction 
to have a popular name. But, led by 
some dim suggestion of hidden beauty 
which he alone could perceive, Mr. Bur- 
bank took this insignificant flower and, by 
crossing and selection, produced a bed of 
delicate little pink-white blossoms, which 
for four years were the admiration of all 
beholders. Then, suddenly, without dis- 


coverable cause, every one of these new 


plants died. It is said that they all per- 
ished in a night, as if the breath of a pes- 
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tilence had blown upon them alone, leaving 
their stately companions in the garden of 
beauty untouched and unharmed. They 
had looked out upon the world and charmed 
it for a few brief seasons, but its touch was 
too rough, and they quickly shrank into 
the habitation of forgotten forms. No 
human eye may ever see their like again, 
for years of experimentation had been re- 
quired to bring them forth, and they left 
not a seed nor a living root! 

But the field from which these things 
may be developed is illimitable, and Mr. 
Burbank is only at the beginning of his 
work, With his hybrid thornless and 
spiculeless cactuses, bearing rich and 
nourishing fruit, and juicy stems, which 
may turn arid deserts into populated 
plains; with his fruit-trees taught to with- 
stand the frost, and his grains educated to 
defy the drought; with his continually 
growing array of new plants, new plums, 
new cherries, new apples, new berries, new 
fruits never before seen in orchard or 
garden, new flowers never before dreamed 
of by florists—with all these, still the great- 
est part of his career, we may hope, is be- 
fore him. And wider yet will be the effect 
of his example and the inspiration of his 
genius upon others who shall take up the 
work after him. 


BED OF EVERLASTING FLOWERS, BEING TRAINED TO GROW DOUBLE 
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EAR, me! I forgot to dust 
that last holder, and the 
plates will be as freckly as 
Mattie Freeman. There’s al- 
ways something wrong with 
this fussy photography, but 
it’s perfectly fascinating, any- 
way.” 

OU Tripping back to the 
Oxo darkroom, Rose Tenny, as 
dainty a piece of Dresden-china girlhood 
as you might see in a long day’s auto 
drive, lit her ruby light, banged the door, 
stepped to the table and slid the black 
panels off her plate-holder. She was in a 
hurry, for the Colorless Miss Coe was 
waiting for her on the north veranda. The 
darkroom was an isolated little affair in a 
corner of the grounds, where it had been 
built according to Rose’s plans by rich, 
indulgent Papa Tenny, who denied her 
nothing, though this photographic fad was 
vaguely unsatisfactory to him. 

“Girls like Rose,” his thought ran, 
“oughtn’t to coop themselves up in dark 
little holes like that. It’ll be taking the 
bloom off her cheeks.” 

But to Rose nothing was more delightful 
than the darkroom, with its air of mystery 
and its smelly ‘‘hypo” and hydrochinone. 
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She dusted the plates and the holder with 
her little camel’s-hair brush, clicked them 
together under the ruby light, slid them into 
her black box and trotted up the gravel 
walk, slipping the camera-strap over her 
shoulder as she went. 

She was going out snap-hunting with 
the Colorless Miss Coe, not because she 
loved her, for she was coldly impossible, 
but because photography makes strange 
fellowships, and where there are only two 
real enthusiasts in the same village they 
are bound to get together and compare 
prints. 

When Rose neared the north veranda 
Miss Coe’s gray eyes gazed at her through 
their clear unrimmed glasses with the same 
impassive look that she gave everybody. 
The two girls walked down the driveway 
over the little bridge and up to the old 
grass-grown road through the flaming 
fall woods. Under the actinic October 
sun the forest was a great place for snap- 
hunting adventure. 

“Tf only we could get those autumn 
shades into our pictures,” sighed Rose, 
her old passion for colors vibrant in her 
tone. 

““Yes,”’ said Miss Coe, uninspired. En- 
thusiasm was alien to her temperament. 
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‘“‘Wouldn’t it be just splendid to be able 
to take all the rich tints in that maple 
there ?” ° 

‘Yes, splendid,” echoed Miss Coe. 

They had walked and snapped about 
a mile when a derby hat topped the rise 
ahead, and a pair of swinging legs in tweed 
trousers strode toward them. 

“Why, there’s Raisley Calvert!’ cried 
Rose, her face going a bit redder. ‘‘ Mak- 
ing a short cut to the train, I guess. Com- 
muters are always in a hurry.” 

“Yes, catching the train,” said Miss 
Coe. 

Was her tone a note less drawly? Was 
there the slightest gleam behind her glasses ? 
Did her cold face take on the least, the 
faintest tinge of pink? If so, nobody 
could possibly have noticed it. Miss Coe 
knew that Raisley Calvert had been Rose’s 
tennis partner suspiciously often, and that 
on her dance-card the vague scrawls that 
stood for his name had occurred far more 
frequently than other scrawls; so that she 
understood the Rose Tenny blush of the 
instant and the Rose Tenny head-droop 
and side-glance. 

“Good morning, girls!’’ Rose thrilled 
to the rich sub-bass. ‘‘Going gunning 
rather early, aren’t you?” 

“No, not early—you are late,” said 
Rose, in a challenging little tone. ‘Why, 
we’ve been out an hour taking snaps. 
Going back soon.” 

“Sorry I can’t stay and pose for you,” 
he said, watch in hand, ‘‘but the ten 
o’clock train has an unfortunate habit 
of leaving on time.” 

“Tt is rather punctual,’’ affirmed Miss 
Coe. 

“Oh, we weren’t hunting for people to 
pose,” said Miss Tenny, laughing. 

“Well, V’ll help with the flashlight, if 
you’ll let me come down to-night,” he 
suggested over his shoulder, as he moved 
on. 

‘Ves, do come, and I’ll show you the 
result of my day’s work.’’ All the blithe 
and winsome Rose Tenny way went with 
the words. 

“All right—be there at eight, if you 
don’t mind.” And he eliminated himself 
from the immediate landscape in a half- 
run down a twist in the road. 

It seemed natural that they should turn 
back just then and walk in silence for a 
little while. Then Rose ventured: 


“Don’t you think he’s—he’s——?’’ 

‘“‘He certainly is,” said Miss Coe, in 
even, unimpassioned_ tones. 

There was another silence. Then Rose 
said: 

“T want to tell you something—some- 
thing awfully secret.” She was so full 
of it that she would have confided it to 
the nearest tree, and Miss Coe certainly 
could be as sympathetic as any tree alive or 
dead. “It’s about Mr. Calvert and me. 
We’re engaged. Nobody knows it yet, but 
papa and mamma and Cousin Kathryn. 
It happened only Thursday. This is 
Saturday—three days. Why, Miss Coe, 
you’ve dropped your camera! You ought 
to keep the strap over your shoulder. Let’s 
see—anything smashed ?” 

Rose picked up the black box, opened 
it, glanced at the lens, set and snapped 
the shutter and shook the holders, while 
Miss Coe looked on with as much interest 
as she ever evinced in anything. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Rose, ‘‘but that 
thumb-screw’s a little loose.” 

She tightened the screw and they walked 
on, Rose saying many nice things about 
Raisley, and Miss Coe echoing some of 
them quite audibly, though for the most 
part her flat voice seemed to contain, if 
that were possible, less of conviction than 
usual. 

‘She shows almost human interest in 
the affair, doesn’t she?” was Rose’s 
querulous thought. ‘‘That’s what you 
get for unbosoming yourself to a glacier.” 

After all, photography was futile that 
morning. ‘To Rose it had seemed an im- 
pertinence to snap her little camera in the 
face of Nature in this her most poetic 
season. Nor had Miss Coe—now singularly 
absent and reserved, even for her—made 
more than a_ half-dozen exposures. So 
that on the return walk there were three 
or four unused plates remaining in their 
holders. 

Coming down by the old mill-road, a 
dogcart passed them. In it was a stagy- 
looking young woman. 

“The Hamilton Sisters,’ said Rose. 
“Which one is it?” 

“Lulu,” said Miss Coe. ‘‘They’re 
making a great hit in ‘The Runaway 
Girls’ at the Columbia. The papers are 
saying a lot about them.” 

“Ves, it’s Lulu. Look at the make- 
up! And that hat! Purple ostrich- 
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plumes to go with a red jacket. No, don’t 
look! She wants to bow and I won’t let 
her. She was at the Larchmont hotel last 
summer and she worked her way into our 
set. There, she’s driven on.” 

“Mr. Calvert knows her, too, doesn’t 
he?” was the mild-toned, innocuous in- 
terrogation. ‘“They were——”’ 

“Oh, yes, he knows her,” admitted 
Rose, ‘‘but only as a man like him knows 
a forward, flaunting thing like her.” 

“Why, I thought——” Miss Coe began. 

‘What did you think?” The tone was 
a little sharp for Rose. 


In the Darkroom 
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her and a little to the right, upon the side 
of a bank, sat Miss Lulu Hamilton, of 
“The Runaway Girls,” and before the 
actress stood Raisley Calvert. Instantly 
Miss Coe’s pale face came as near to actual 
illumination as it had ever come. 

‘She wouldn’t believe it of him, would 
she? She wouldn’t if she saw it now? I 
wish she were here. Oh, I wish that self 
satisfied, red-faced, overdressed, little doll 
were here, to see her husband-to-be. 
Maybe he wouldn’t be. Ah!” 

With the ‘‘Ah” she slipped her camera- 
strap from her shoulder, opened the box, 





SHE SAT ROCKING THE TRAY 


‘‘Nothing. Of course, one hears all 
sorts of things, don’t you know? See that 
rustic bridge with the old man leaning on 
the rail. Don’t you want to snap it?” 

“No; take it if you want it.” 

But Miss Coe did not take it. 

They walked along a side-road, and 
suddenly Rose cried: ‘‘There, I forgot 
my French teacher. I must run right 
home. I suppose you’re going by the 
academy. Good-by!”’ 

Miss Coe waved her white hand and 
walked along, a very somber Miss Coe 
indeed. She took a side-path homeward, 
and coming down into a shady ravine, 
she stopped of a sudden at a turn. Before 


whisked about, focused the lens and set 
the shutter. At that moment, Miss Hamil- 
ton, seeing the camera pointed her way, 
and ever alert for spot-light effects, sprang 
up, and throwing her arms about Raisley, 
gave him a stage embrace that would have 
electrified the gallery had there been a 
gallery there to electrify, at the same time 
murmuring words of endearment which, so 
far as Miss Coe’s understanding went, may 
or may not have been echoed by the im- 
promptu hero. Miss Coe pressed the 
rubber bulb with what might have passed 
for a smile of triumph. The click of the 
shutter made Raisley turn his head. He 
saw the camera, realized the ambuscade, 
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and instantly he was in a panic. He stood 
stock-still for a moment, then thrusting 
away Miss Hamilton’s red-sleeved arms, 
he turned and ran precipitately down the 
ravine through the trees. 

As he ran, the thought gathered in the 
nebulous haze of Raisley Calvert’s mind 
that this fleeinz from a photographic fixity 
was not the wisest move in the world. He 
came slowly to realize that the thirig had 
been done—the seeing eye of the camera 
had witnessed his real or apparent trans- 
gression, and upon its retina had been 
registered the awful evidence of the fateful 
embrace. What Rose would think and 
how she would act if she caught sight of 
the picture, was to him the torturing 
menace of the moment! It would be im- 
possible for him to soothe her outraged 
sensibilities by explaining how he had met 
Miss Hamilton in the road, how she had 
invited him to go for a drive and luncheon, 
how angry she had been because of his 
refusal, how she had dropped her reins, 
how the horse had bolted down the road 
and through the trees until the cart had 
been overturned at a stump and she had 
been thrown out. It would be impossible 
for him to tell how the theatrical young 
woman had made a pretense of injury in 
nearly every part of her body and had 
clung fiercely to him as to her ‘‘natural 
protector,” but had finally owned to the 
imposition when charged with it. It 
would be absurd to explain the applica- 
tion to him of her arts of footlight love 
with the Circean tang in it, to tell how 
it had ultimated in his vigorous scolding 
of her, how he had given her to under- 
stand that nevermore must she assail him 
by an odious acquaintance that had found 
and left him free from the lure she had 
fancied herself to be to him. Nor could 
he tell how scornfully she had used Rose’s 
name in retort, how she had reveled sar- 
donically in the opportunity for the lover- 
like pose which she, with her acute sense, 
must have known would reach the eyes 
of the woman whom she regarded as her 
successful rival. 

The picture—the picture! _What of the 
picture? Then came the saner reflection, 
Why should Rose ever see it? Evidently 
Miss Coe had been alone. She had taken 
the fatal exposure in a girlish freak, and no 
doubt might easily be persuaded to let him 
have the plate before it was developed, or, 


if developed, the negative. How he should 
delight in shivering that particular piece 
of glass into ten thousand little bits! 

When he had thus overtaken himself, 
as it were, he immediately turned about 
and made all haste back to the dread place 
of ambush, but no one was there. He 
followed along toward Miss Coe’s house. 
Of a sudden he caught sight of Miss 
Hamilton, whose French heels angrily 
punctured the path on the way to her 
dogcart. Wishing to get by her as quickly 
and safely as possible, he made a detour 
through the woods, and of a sudden nearly 
bumped into Rose, who was walking 
thoughtfully along, her plea of the French 
lesson having been an easy ruse to rid 
herself of the boredom of the company of 
the glacial girl who was not moved by her 
mighty confidences. But Rose’s eyes were 
turned aside so that she did not see 
him, and by making another and wider 
detour he managed to get away from her 
precious vicinity. Coming around by the 
road, he swung on so fast toward the Coe 
place that when he reached the gate he 
was adrip from exertion, and realized that 
he was tempestuously in earnest. He 
wiped away the sweat, but his face was 
very red when he fingered the bell. The 
servant said that Miss Coe had gone out 
for an auto drive with her brother, whom 
she had met at the gate. Did she leave 
her camera at home? No, she hadn’t 
brought it in. Well, he would wait. No, 
he would not wait. He would go down to 
the village and meet the Coes at the garage 
when they returned there. 

He had a long wait at the garage, but 
the Coe auto did not appear. So about 
two o’clock, without having taken any 
luncheon, he strode back to the Coe house. 
Miss Coe had just come in. There was 
ice in her answer to his prayer for the 
photographic plate. 

“Oh, I haven’t it,” she said, simply. 

“Where is it?” 

“At Miss Tenny’s. I was going to 
develop it myself, along with the rest, but 
I found I was out of developer, and Miss 
Tenny kindly offered to put the batch 
through with hers.” 

“You don’t mean,” groaned Calvert, 
“that she is going to develop that awful 
picture of me and ? What made you 
do it? What possessed you to 

“Oh, I thought it was a pretty pose,” 
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said Miss Coe,. with a cold smile. ‘So 
dramatic!” 

““Dramatic!’’ bellowed Calvert, with 
dynamic gestures. ‘“‘Why, do _ you 
know——? But of course you don’t 
know. Oh, this is—this is awful!” 

He walked up and down the porch, and 
then thrust his hat upon his head, de- 
terminedly. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, shortly. 

““Oh, won’t you stay to luncheon? Bob 
will tell you a lot about his new bubble. 
Please stay.” 

But Calvert was down the walk and 
away. He almost ran toward the Tenny 
place. 

He was not blind. He could see the 
hinges on which Miss Coe’s diabolical act 
swung so gratingly. For her own selfish 
reasons she wanted to break up the match, 
and so:she had quietly slipped her plates— 
the fatal one among them—into Rose’s 
friendly hand, that that hand itself might 
work, by chemic agency, the death of their 
love... But might there not yet be time to 
put that» amorphous. picture under his 
heel-—to crush it out of sight of the tender, 
confiding blue eyes of his betrothed ? 

Nearing the Tenny house, he did not 
dare go in and meet Rose. For perhaps 
she had already developed the plate.. He 
knew that it was the habit of the method- 
ical girl to keep all that pertained to her 
amateur art in the darkroom, and that, 
whether developed or undeveloped, the 
plates were doubtless in that little house of 
mystery in the hedge corner. It was his 
desperate thought that he might be able 
to steal around by the adjoining wood-lot, 
creep through the hedge and enter the 
darkroom. Then he could seize and carry 
away the terrible plate. And, oh, the joy 
of the thought that within the next ten 
minutes he might be splintering it to atoms 
in the forest depths! He knew Miss Coe’s 
holders and would delight in emptying 
them all and smashing every one of the 
plates they contained, if the one—the 
tragic exposure—might be forever ob- 
literated. So, furtively, and with tremen- 
dous tension, he made his way around 
through the trees and under the hedge, 
risking the few feet of open, across which 
he darted to the darkroom door. There, 
for a heart-heaving moment, he listened. 
No one was within. He tried the handle. 
The door was unlocked. He entered 


quickly, closed the door,.and stood in a 
blank darkness. Then he struck match 
after match, and by the intermittent 
flashes of light searched about for the 
plate-holders. They were not on the table: 
They were not on the shelf above it. They 
were not on the side-shelf. He searched 
intently among some negatives in a rack. 
The fatal exposure was not there. - Might 
it not be in that long brown box on the 
floor? He lifted the. lid. Just then he 
heard a step on the gravel outside. Rose! 
He darted under the developing-table, 
snuffing out his match, and crawled into 
an angle of the wall. There came a sharp 
gleam of light and a rustle of skirts. Some- 
thing hard was laid.upon the table just 
above his head. The plate-holders! There 
was the scratching of a match, and he 
crouched lower under the table while Rose 
lit her ruby lamp, put on her apron and 
closed the door. 

‘“‘Couldn’t she have done them herself?” 
she undertoned. ‘‘ But how sweet she was 
when she handed them to me! ‘It would 
be a great favor:’ Great -favor! I think 
the favors are—where’s that tray? Won- 
der if the developer’s too old. It’s aw- 
fully smelly.” 

There was a sound of liquid gurgling 
out of a bottle, but the immediate strain 
was relieved when he heard her say: 

“Tl develop my own first. Hers can 
wait. Let’s see—is this the cow in the 
fence corner?” 

It was still in the darkroom, and he 
was so near to her that he could hear every 
swash of the liquid and every little move- 
ment she made while she sat rocking the 
tray. 

“Why, this isn’t the cow!” he heard her 
say. ‘It isn’t any of mine—it’s one of hers.” 

‘Heavens! Which one!” was the under- 
the-table agony. 

A rippling Rose Tenny laugh broke the 
silence, and it was repeated again and 
again. The laugh reassured Calvert. The 
plate was one of Miss Coe’s, but it was not 
the one. 

He heard her turn the faucet in the bath, 
and then heard her lay the negative in the 
hypo-tray. Soon she was washing it again. 
Then she stood up and held it under the 
ruby light, while she laughed again and 
again. 

“Tt’s too funny,” he heard her say; “‘too, 
too funny.” 
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She put the negative back into the run- 
ning water in the little sink to her right 
and sat down again at the table, laughing 
quietly. As she did so, she put her foot 
down upon the spread-out hand upon 
which he was leaning in all-fours position. 
He jerked the hand away quickly. As he 
did so, the laugh ceased with a spasmodic 
gulp, and he knew that she knew that 
something alive was under the table. He 
was intensely angry with himself for giving 
her this terrible scare, but he thought it 
would not do to frighten her any further. 
His best course, as he saw it, was to remain 
perfectly quiet. No doubt she - would 
scamper away to give the alarm; then he 
might spring up, seize the remaining plates 
and dash through the hedge into the woods. 

There was a long and savagely ominous 
silence, during which Calvert thought his 
ear-drums must break, so strained were 
they by his bated breathing and the strange, 
wild surge of his blood. He could hear 
his watch ticking in his pocket, and won- 
dered if she could not herself hear it. Every 
muscle in his corporate frame was tensely 
fixed. His hands were held well out from 
the sweep of her skirt. The watch ticked 
off the slow seconds that made the inter- 
minable minutes of this insufferable situa- 
tion. The ticks punctuated the awful 
silence. Of course she heard them—she 
must hear them—and must feel that there 
was a man under her table—right at her 
feet—within close touch of her skirt—a 
live, breathing, horrid, menacing man! 

‘“‘Sweet situation for a pair of engaged 
lovers!” ran his frenzied thought. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less she is thinking, ‘Oh, if Raisley were 
only here to help me!’ And he zs here— 
damn him!—so miserably, compromisingly 
here, that he would give the world and the 
Pleiades chucked in to be anywhere else.” 

She must have sat for five hour-long 
minutes, so rigidly still that he could not 
hear; the faintest rustle of her gown. Had 
she fainted? That would have been a 
mercy to her. The air was close in the 
little darkroom—it would have helped 
along a syncopal condition. Had she 
fainted ? 

He waited a little longer in the blank 
stillness and the thick blackness. Yes, 
she had fainted, and he must restore her. 
He would first spring up and open the door, 
then he would rush to the faucet and get 
some water. He moved his hand quickly 
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to make the dash, and it struck the leg of 
her chair with a harsh thwack. There 
was a sudden swish of skirts and a patter 
of little feet, the door was flung open, and 
a sweep of searching sunlight illumined 
the room. 

Rose stood in the doorway, blinking 
back upon him where he crouched in 
phrenetic hesitancy, half out from under 
the table. 

“Why, Raisley Calvert!” she cried in 
lustrous relief, “‘what on earth are you 
doing there?” 

“T heard you coming and I—I hid under 
the table.” 

“So I see,”’ she said severely, and with 
a bright uprush of blood where a deathly 
whiteness had been, ‘‘and I think it a 
mean kind of hide-and-seek, to frighten 
me so. I sha’n’t speak to you again to- 
day. I——” 

She saw his eye searching the table and 
the plate-holders. ‘‘Oh, I know what you 
came for. This negative.” She held it 
up between them and the door. 

It was the fatal—the awful one of his 
search. 

“Yes,” he confessed, with a groan. 
‘‘And now, of course, it’s all off.” 

‘“What’s all off? Our engagement? 
Why, you don’t suppose I’m jealous of that 
miserable little spotlight-hunter, do you? 
I was there behind the big oak and I saw 
and heard it all. I heard what you said 
to her—how you scolded her for following 
you and forbade her to come near you 
again, and I saw her make that theatrical 
rush at you just as Miss Coe pointed her 
camera your way. It was just like this.” 
And she sprang toward him and threw her 
arms about him, while he quivered with 
the precious pressure of them. 

And then? Why, then he kicked the 
darkroom door to with a click and it was 
his arms about her form and his lips to 
hers, under the ruby light. 

“Oh, Raisley!” she said, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Open the door; I believe I’m 
going to faint after all.” 

But she didn’t, and her next 
were: 

“You can: smash the negative now, 
Raisley—smash it into little bits in the 
And as for the Colorless Miss Coe, 
she can have the pieces back, with my com- 
pliments. Come to think of it, she isn’t 
so colorless after all.” 
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BY EMERY POTTLE 


E was but just turned thir- 

teen and he stood six feet 

one inch in height. He had, 

to be sure, other character- 
istics, but the real, gnawing 
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when the moment came, when Celia saw 
before him through the parted hangings of 
his spirit’s gloom that unholy, dancing, 
maddening glitter of life which was given 
him once to see, it is not for me to turn 
moralist and say Celia nay. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to explain 
that he was not brought into the world 
to be cursed by his parents with the name 
Celia. His mother, it must be confessed, 
was sorely disappointed at discovering 
him to be a boy instead of the girl she 
had hoped for, and, with an ear attuned to 
feminine cadences, thereafter insisted on 
calling him Gussie. But at his baptism, 
his father, the Presbyterian minister of 
179 





Reedville, referred to him unctuously as 
Augustus Melancthon Seeley. This, when 
his public-school age had dawned, was 
promptly, for unhappy reasons, turned by 
his unsympathetic schoolmates into the 
offensive Celia. 

The life of Augustus was one of extreme 
refinement. Primarily he was the minis- 
ter’s son, and that dismal fact made him a 
marked boy. His mother regarded his 
position with pontifical pride—he was to 
be, she determined, a sort of composite 
seraph and cherub before the eyes of Reed- 
ville. Added to this, Mrs. Seeley was 
afflicted with a dreadful sense of clean- 
liness, amounting to a disease; she had 
nerves; and she was of a timid, fearful 
nature. Estimable as Mrs. Seeley was, 
such a combination did not conduce to a 
career of reckless boyishness for Augustus. 
In consequence, he was cherished. His 
father, an imponderable person, wont to 
speak of children as offspring, and, con- 
tinually enfolded in a garment of moral 
gravity—which he wore as severely as the 
frock-coat. he assumed with each day’s 
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dawn—confined his paternal efforts to 
religfous instruction and prayers for this 
his son in language that Celia could not 
grasp. Indeed, to Celia his father was a 
man very like God though somewhat 
smaller in stature and without a flowing 
white gown. 

Up to the age of ten Celia was not 
especially accursed. To be sure, he was 
not allowed to swim with the boys, nor to 
skate, nor yet to mingle with them in 
boisterous intimacy. But being inoffen- 
sive of temper and humble of spirit, he was 
tolerated in the freemasonry of boyhood— 
though his stiffly starched garments rasped, 
as it were, the nerves of his companions, 
and his politeness of speech grated on 
their sense of propriety. 

But at ten Celia began to grow. He 
grew alarmingly and in a strictly per- 
pendicular way. Never blessed with mus- 
cles larger than knobs of the walnut size, 
he shot up into an attenuation shocking to 
behold. As Robbie Penfield’s mother re- 
marked to her husband, after seeing Celia 
shuffle by their gate, ‘‘He’s just about’s 
thick’s a lead-pencil mark. It’s a shame. 
And, my soul, I sh’ think Mrs. Seeley’d put 
him in long pants to hide his legs.” 

At thirteen, as we have said, Celia stood, 
or rather caved apologetically in, six feet 
and one inch. He was a pale, freckled, 
imperishable blond, with a raw, incon- 
sequential arrangement of features and big 
brown eyes that had the helpless appeal of 
a dog’s when they looked at one from un- 
der his thatch of tightly curled white hair. 
He still wore knickerbockers, for his 
mother had the unalterable conviction that 
boys did not go into long trousers until 
they were fourteen. 

School had closed for the day, and Celia 
was slinking morosely home, one afternoon 
in June. His heart was of lead. He 
nursed a dull, patient, ineffectual anger in 
his bosom. It had been a day of bitter- 
ness for Celia. To begin with, that 
morning he had stolen into the ministerial 
parlor, a penitential spot, and there in 
secret he had stood before the mirror and 
had wound his legs with layers and layers 
of bandages he abstracted from the medi- 
cine-closet. When the process was com- 
pleted and his stockings were pulled over 
the swaddlings, his legs, to him, had 
assumed an elegant contour. He set 
forth with almost a defensive gleam in his 


eyes. Unfortunately, on arriving at school, 
he joined, indiscreetly, in a game of 
““mossy”—a pastime involving violent 
running toand fro. The bandages slipped. 
Celia felt them going and turned to flee. 
But Robbie Penfield was too quick for 
him. ‘Look at his legs, look at his legs,” 
he shrieked in the ‘abandon of joy, catch- 
ing at his victim. All over the play- 
ground they took it up—‘‘ La-e-gs, la-e-egs, 
hump-legs, hump-legs.” Till Celia, in an 
agony of shame, broke from his captors, 
desperately using his flail-like arms, and 
fled to the wood-cellar, there sobbingly to 
tear off the pads of vanity. When Robbie 
Penfield was doing his arithmetic example 
on the blackboard, he surreptitiously wrote 
a delicate couplet in staring letters— 


‘*Hump legs, hump legs, 
Looks like pegs.” 


The school saw it and giggled with de- 
light. Celia turned sick in his soul and 
quivered in a swift, hideous torrent of 
burning humiliation.” 

At the afternoon recess he crept off and 
folded himself into a hollow of the big 
wood-pile that divided the ‘“‘boys’ side” 
from the “‘girls’ side.” 

It seemed to Celia that there wasn’t any 
pity or any kindness in the world. All he 
wanted was to get away for a moment 
from that battery of eyes that he had faced 
all day. Presently he was conscious of a 
voice, the other side of the wood-pile, a 
voice that had always touched something 
or other in his hungry heart and left it the 
hungrier. Little Annie Dean was talking 
—people called her “‘little Annie Dean” 
but she was quite as old as Celia. 

The boy lifted his head cautiously to 
hear her. It was an awful pretty way of 
talking, he reflected. He wished she’d 
ever talk to him that way. In a locked 
box in his room at home Celia had a scrap 
of yellow paper—a spelling-lesson signed 
with her name—-he had seen her throw 
away. No one saw him pick it up. He 
meant to keep it always. 

“And that’s all,” he heard her say 
decidedly. 

“Robbie Penfield?” asked some one. 

“‘T said Robbie Penfield once,’’ Annie 
answered importantly; ‘‘of course Robbie.” 

“Aren’t you going to ask ’Gustus 
Seeley?” inquired another girl dubiously. 
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“Celia?” giggled Annie in shrill con- 
tempt. “‘No, I’m not.” 

“But, Annie Dean, he’s the minister’s 
son.” 

“T don’t care! He’s too big for any- 
thing. He steps all over everybody. Come 
on, let’s go ’round front.” 

As for Celia-—it is as well to tell the 
truth about the matter—Celia put his head 
down among the chunks of wood and 
cried. Some boy saw him and went on a 
run to tell the rest. 

“Celia’s out on the wood-pile cryin’,” 
he announced excitedly, a little uncertain 
how such an emotional performance should 
be regarded. 

“‘Cry-baby-cripsy,” Robbie Penfield com- 
mented contemptuously. “Le’s go out 
an’——” 

But the ringing of the bell for recall to 
lessons saved Celia the last bitter igno- 
miny. 

It is not difficult to see, then, why 
Celia’s soul was oppressed and why gall 
and wormwood was his drink. 

“T’d like to die,” he thought hopelessly, 
“right now. Maybe they’d be sorry then 
if I'd die. If I'd drown they’d be sorry. 
Like everybody was when Frank Mills got 
drowned. I wouldn’t care. I'd like to 
get drowned.” He kept doggedly on 
home, turning over in his sodden mind the 
affecting results of his casting himself into 
Barlow’s Pond. Yet he never for an in- 
stant had the shred of a determination to 
end his unhappy existence. 

“Nobody wants me,” he went on 
drearily. ‘‘I got nobody who cares. I 
don’t care if I haven’t. I don’t care. I 
don’t know why I got to be so tall. I 
hate it—”’ he muttered wildly—‘“‘T hate it, 
hate, hate, hate! I want to be short like 
Robbie. I want to be short and not have 
curly old white hair. I don’t see why God 
couldn’t have made me short—so I could 
play with the rest of ’em. I hate Annie 
Dean ’cause I’m so tall. And they don’t 
want me at their party. Wish I’d drown. 
I'd just as soon die. I don’t care.” 

On the doors of Hy Smith’s blacksmith- 
shop Celia’s eyes reluctantly took note of 
the coming, on the morrow, of Brady’s 
World-Famous One-Ring Circus. Its com- 
ing was heralded by a series of superbly 
beautiful pictorial efforts calculated to boil 
the blood and fascinate the staring eye of 
youth. One peculiarly awesome poster 
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depicting a frightful horned creature, with 
gore-stained jaws, splendidly labeled as 
“The Royal Blood-Sweating Behemoth 
of Holy Writ,” reduced Celia to a hypnotic 
state. He lingered in a mental paralysis 
till Hy Smith put his head out of the shop 
and asked good-naturedly, “‘Goin’, ’Gus- 


” 


tus ? 

Celia reddened embarrassedly. ‘‘ No-o, 
I guess not. J——” 

“Your pa won’t let ye go, huh?” 
laughed Hy. 

“T could go if I wanted to,” Celia cried 
hotly. He hurried away before Smith 
could say more—though he heard him laugh. 

The question of circus-going had been 
discussed in the Seeley family the previous 
week. That is, if we can call discussion 
the Reverend Seeley’s cheering obser- 
vation that he would almost rather see a 
son of his lying dead in his coffin than be- 
hold him at such an allurement of sin and 
shame. Celia nevet had the courage to 
ask to go, after that impressive preference 
on his father’s part; but he had dreamed 
and pondered sullenly over the matter 
alone in his room, feebly resentful at the 
unnatural perversion of a world that to 
every person in it, with the sole exception 
of himself so far as he could see, was a 
flowery bed of ease. 

As he shambled along, Celia leaped, 
with a mind embitteredly agile, to the 
meaning of little Annie Dean’s candid re- 
mark he had overheard earlier that after- 
noon. The next day was Annie’s birthday 
—he always remembered that date. And 
she was going to have a party. Suddenly 
Celia gasped with a new anguish. It 
came to him, in a flash of clairvoyance, 
that Annie Dean was going to take her 
party to the circus. Mr. Dean owned the 
meadow on which shows of that sort 
always put up their tents, and Celia had 
heard him say, in the post-office, that the 
circus gave him twenty dollars and all the 
tickets he wanted for the privilege. 

If possible, the long, lath-like frame of 
Celia collapsed into a more hopeless con- 
dition than before. All his disappoint- 
ment culminated in a sterile, sullen hatred 
of everything. 

The sight of the rambling, green-shut- 
tered, weather-beaten white parsonage 
filled him with loathing. For the first 
time in his life, profane words passed Celia’s 
lips, and with a darksome, sinister joy. 
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“Hellity darn!” he cried out passion- 
ately. 

His maiden aunt, Agnes, was just leav- 
ing when Celia scuffled up to the front 
porch. She kissed him—with the offen- 
sive, proprietary kiss of consanguinity. 

‘‘“My, Gussie, how you do grow!” she 
twittered, with important affection for her 
nephew. ‘‘They’ll have to put a stone on 
your head pretty soon.” Celia’s soul 
turned black with hate, vet his face, from 
habit, stayed meek. “But it’s nice to be 
so tall,’ she concluded, in fussy consola- 
tion. 

Celia malevolently watched her depart— 
formless anathemas in his heart. 

“Gussie, stop scowling so,” said his 
mother when he went in. ‘‘You’ll spoil 
your forehead. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

At three o’clock the next morning Celia 
was awakened by a continuous rumbling. 
He rose from his bed and peered cautiously 


out the window. A train of wagons, 
spectral, ghostly with romance, jolted 


heavily by in the gray mist of the approach- 
ing dawn. And at the end of it all—for 
Celia, chilled to the bone in his scanty 
nightie, saw it through—stumbled a pa- 
tient, moth-eaten elephant. 

He slept no more. Infirm of purpose 
though he was, Celia took up the daggers 
of decision. With compressed lips he 
fastened on a deep resolve. 

Ostensibly he set forth, at his usual time, 
for school. His mother kissed him good- 
by; his father, in a somewhat relaxed 
mood, spoke to him resonantly of the 
pleasures of knowledge, mentioning that 
wisdom was more to be desired than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold, and finishing 
with, to Celia, the repulsive sentiment: 
“Tall oaks from little acorns grow, my 
son.” 

With the unnecessary cunning: of those 
unskilled in sin, Celia made devious way 
to the circus-grounds. He had no well- 
defined aim. Simply to get there was his 
primary instinct. 

Presently he found 


himself hanging 


helpless on the outskirts of an alluring, 
blasphemous chaos of hurrying men, bil- 
lowy canvas, gaudy red-gold wagons, roar- 
ing and screeching beasts of prey. 

‘Hey, son,” called out a stocky, pock- 
marked man. 
that he was being addressed. 


It did not occur to Celia 
‘* Hey, there, 
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Longfellow !—yes, you!”’ Celia started vio- 
lently. 

“What?” he stammered. 

“Got it at last,” commented the speaker 
approvingly. ‘‘Want’a job watering the 
horses? Give you a ticket to the show this 
afternoon if you stir them spindles o’ yours. 
Huh?” 

Celia stumbled forward eagerly. 
sir. Id like it.” 

“‘Come on then,” said the man, briefly. 
Celia came, tangling his legs in his haste. 

For hours the boy plodded to and fro, 
scarcely feeling the aches in his back and 
the pull of the heavy pails on his arms. 
There was a new and firmer look on his 


“Yes, 


face. His eyes had, somehow, a manlier 
light. His thin chest seemed to be ex- 
panding. Occasionally Celia encountered 


his friend; with his good-natured smile or 
a careless word of approval he admitted the 
boy into fellowship. 

““That’s the eye, son. 

“‘]—I—it’s great.” 

For the first time in his life Augustus 
Melancthon Seeley tasted the satisfying 
joy of being recognized by his peers. He 
whistled at his work, he grinned expan- 
sively, he forgot, he lived. 

The parade set forth magnificently; it 
returned in triumph. Celia found himself 
busy helping to dismantle the splendid 
pageant. Side by side with Mac—his 
friend’s name was Mac, he discovered— 
Celia labored and sweat and_ thrilled. 
Presently there was a call for dinner in a 
side-tent, and Celia knew, with a rush of 
pain, that his presence was no longer 
needed. He was edging away uncertainly, 
when Mac looked around for him. 

“Come along, son,” he said kindly. 
“You can eat with me an’ the snake- 
charmer lady. You look ’s if you could 
push a little nourishment behind your 
gums.” 

It is not pleasant to imagine the face of 
the Reverend Seeley could he have seen 
his one pure and innocent offspring tightly 
squeezed in between the beauteous snake- 
charmer, Lily, and Mac, the tent-man, de- 
vouring food with a masculine rapacity, 
and asking innumerable questions in a 
voice he vainly tried to make deep and 
bearded. It was Celia’s hour. 

“This is a hell of a note,” Celia presently 
heard an angry, disgusted voice burst out. 
A big man in a red shirt and checked suit 


Like it?” 
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strode into the eating-tent and gazed 
acewsing, around. ‘Wh.t’s the damn 
matter with”’im ?” he went on fiercely. 

‘“Who?” some one asked. 

“Who? The Human Skeleton—that’s 
who! He’s sick! It’s just like’im. Iknew 
it. He’s bound to spoil things if he can.” 
The big man’s tone grew plaintive and ag- 
grieved. ‘“‘And we ain’t got no freaks 
to speak of as it is. It’s a hell of a 
note.” 

During this recital of woe Mac had been 
eying Celia closely, and contemplatively. 
He caught the eye of Lily and jerked his 
thumb toward the boy. She considered, 
then she nodded a dubious affirmative. 
Mac got up and went over to the red- 
shirted individual. He engaged him in 
low, earnest conversation. 

“Where is he?” roared his listener. Mac 
pointed. “Get ’im. Bring ’im outside,” 
he shouted violently. 

“Say, son,” Mac whispered, hurrying 
back to the unwitting Celia, ‘“‘the boss 
wants to see you. Little matter o’ busi- 
ness. Come on.” 

It is not for us to go into the circum- 
stances of Celia’s fearful acceptance of what 
his father was wont to call ‘‘a life of shame.” 
That is, after all, a matter peculiarly per- 
sonal, an intimate view of Celia’s ethical 
emotions, which it is not fitting to set down 
here. It is enough to say that at two 
o’clock, when the Animal and Freak Tent 
was, for the trifling sum of ten cents, 
thrown open to the gaping public, hunched 
up deliriously on a dais between the Fat 
Girl and the Bearded Lady sat Celia. He 
was clad in soiled pink tights, red-velvet 
trunks, a skin-close pink jersey; his hair 
was dyed a hasty brown and he wore 
hazardously on his lip a jaunty brown 
mustache. Of his mental condition noth- 
ing can be said save that he vibrated be- 
tween wild insanity and the frightened 
torpor of stupidity. And with the kindest 
attitude to him, it cannot but be confessed 
that Celia, to his shame or to his artistic 
credit, dreadfully looked the part of 
Bianci, the Human Skeleton. 

Somehow the afternoon performance 
vent through to its close, and Celia emerged, 
as from the fiery furnace. His head 
whirled; he could not think of home or his 
parents. The desperate, horrible excite- 
ment of his position beat through his being, 
leaving him recklessly up or sickeningly 


down. It was better when he got into his 
clothes again and hunted up Mac. 

“Son,” he cried cordially, slapping the 
boy’s back heartily. ‘‘You done great! I 
wouldn’t ’a’ believed it. You done fine. 
You oughter go in the biz.” 

It was the first genuine praise in the 
boy’s narrow, rayless life. He thrilled to 
it; his head went up proudly; into his gait 
stole a little swagger. He, Augustus, he, 
had dope it, and Mac, his best friend in the 
world, said it was fine. He’d show people 
that he could do something, he guessed. 
He didn’t care if he never got home. He’d 
just let ’em wonder where he was. 

Celia took his enthronement again that 
night with a somewhat steadier head and 
a more confident air. He lost sight of the 
slight ignominy attached to the unnatural 
physical conformation that renders one 
suited to the exacting requirements of the 
Human Skeleton, and he gloated over his 
debonair costume. He gained, even, the 
confidence to look down at the sluggish 
stream of people—familiar, all of them— 
that flowed molasses-slow past him, their 
faces curiously white and staring in the 
flare of the gasoline torches. 

If they really knew, he told himself, how 
they’d stare, then! There was Hy Smith. 
Celia, with a hysterical giggle, had a strong 
impulse to tell Hy just who he was—he’d 
show Hy he could go to the circus if he 
wanted. But Hy wandered on with the 
rather envious reflection, ‘‘Gosh, don’t it 
beat it all how thin them fellers get some- 
times!” 

“Fierce, ain’t it,” remarked the Fat 
Girl to Celia with panting affability, ‘how 
the rubes will rubber?” 

Celia responded with a worldly, ‘Gee, 
yess” 

‘“‘Some of ’em,” contributed the Bearded 
Lady tartly, ‘think that just because I 
happen to wear a beard I ain’t no lady. 
Fresh!” 

This diverting conversation @ trois con- 
tinued with disjointed amiability. Celia 
had a continually increasing sense of his 
own worthiness, and the information he 
gleaned, in his professional capacity, from 
the two estimable ladies induced in his 
hitherto dwarfed imagination a florescence 
bewildering to experience. 

Suddenly Celia perceived the towering 
figure of Mr. Dean, and clustering about 
him in radiant gratification were little 
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Annie and her birthday party. At the in- 
stant that they gathered greedily before 
the Human Skeleton, the barker began to 
catalogue that superior freak’s qualifica- 
tions. Celia, according to the etiquette of 
the business, rose tremblingly from his 
chair, crimson with shame. He wanted 
to be defiant, to assume a daredevil effront- 
ery, but with Annie Dean in front ! 
The cold sweat stood out on him at the 
fearful thought that she might recognize 
him. All at once the place was hateful to 
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sank back in his chair as the barker passed 
on magniloquently to the Bearded Lady 
The party was straggling toward the 
farther end of the platform; Celia breathed 
an easier breath. If he could only get 
away, he thought desperately—get home. 

At that instant, out of the reek and heat 
and confusion of the stifling tent, a wom- 
an’s voice rose in the piercing climax of 
hysterical horror. 

“The snake!” she screamed. ‘‘The 
snake! The snake!” 


IN A SECOND THE PLACE WAS A WHIRLPOOL OF MANIACS 


him; a vague conviction of the tawdriness 
of it all crept into his brain. He wanted 
to be down there with Annie’s birthday 
party 

“Oh, he’s just horrid!” It was Annie’s 
crisp, pert little voice. “I hate to look at 
him.” 

“Come on,” gallantly said Robbie Pen- 
field. ‘He’s no good. They’s lots better 
than that old bean-pole to see.”’ 

Celia quivered pitifully—as if he had 
been lashed. With a groan of relief, he 








Some one caught it up—a man this time, 
hoarse with fear—‘The snake is loose! 
The snake is loose!” 

In a second the place was a whirlpool of 
maniacs. It seemed as if the crowd was 
being tumultuously stirred about by a 
great invisible stick. They shrieked, some 
of them, and moaned; others, in a silence 
more grim and horrible than outcry, fought 
for exit with a brutal, savage power. Chil- 
dren sank helplessly below the surface of 
the mad tide. To add to the wildness of 
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the turmoil, the captive beasts roared and 
yelped in rage and fear. It was useless to 
attempt to still the tempest. 

Celia sat white and stiff with fear. He 
dared not move in the first paralysis of 
fright. But in a moment the reaction 
came; he jumped blindly to his feet. The 
Fat Girl lay on the floor in mountainous 
hysterics. Some one seized him by the 
arm. It was the Bearded Lady. 

“You kid, you stay here! They’re 
crazy. The snake ain’t out, I don’t be- 
lieve. You’re safe here. My God, ain’t 
it fierce!” 

Celia forced his eyes painfully on the 
scene. Just at the edge of the platform, 
right down below him, they were wedging 
in a frail, pretty little girl—how dreadful 
and pinched and white she was. Why, it 
looked like—oh, it was! It was Annie— 
Annie Dean. Celia shook in every limb 
with his sick fright. And then, the next 
instant, he was lying flat on his stomach, 
half his long, bony body hanging over the 
edge of the platform. His arms stretched 
out and out till he could almost reach her. 
For the first time in his life he was glad he 
was tall. 

“Annie, Annie,” he gasped, ‘‘Annie— 
I'll pull you out, Tl pull you up here. 
Please, please try.” 

His fingers clutched her shoulders. He 
was making the effort of his life 

Faint and fearful, Annie lay sobbing on 
the dais; Celia knelt beside her. ‘‘ Please 
don’t, Annie,” he choked. ‘We got to get 
out.” She could not speak or stand. The 
boy, in a passion of energy, dragged her to 
the rear of the platform. It touched the 
walls of the tent. Pushing away the stiff 
canvas, he dropped to the ground and held 
up his arms for Annie. With a dull, dumb 
submission, she toppled over on him. 
Her weight brought him to his knees, but 
he set his teeth and held her tight. The 
drop was more than five feet. Together 
they crawled out under the canvas and lay 
panting on the grass, the roar of the tumult 
in their ears and above them the serene 
stars. Neither of them spoke. All at 
once Annie burst into tears. 

“‘T want my father,” she sobbed. 

Celia started to lead her to the tent en- 
trance. He had quite forgotten that he 
was the Human Skeleton. They ran full 
into the arms of a man dashing frenziedly 
through the dark. He was crying: “ Annie, 









Annie Dean! My God, hasn’t anyone 
seen my girl! Annie!” 

‘“‘ Daddy!” 

“Thank God!” 

Mr. Dean snatched her in his arms and 
was hurrying away. He had not noticed 
the other figure beside her. He began to 
talk to her rapidly, asking excited ques- 
tions. Celia, suddenly forlorn and self- 
conscious, was left behind—the old lone- 
some Celia. 

“The man back there,”’ the girl kept in- 
sisting. ‘‘He got me out. The man—I 
want to go back and thank him, dad. 
The man.” 

Dean turned, once the meaning of his 
daughter’s words penetrated his distraught 
brain. He hurried impulsively to Celia, 
standing with chattering teeth in the glare 
of a gasoline light, set high ona pole. The 
little brown mustache had fallen off and 
his face was chalk-white. ‘Sir, I don’t 
know who you are, but I’”—he shook the 
boy’s hand convulsively—‘‘you’ve saved 
her—my girl—she says. I——” 

He paused abruptly and stared into 
Celia’s face. ‘“‘Who are you?” he de- 
manded imperatively. 

Celia caved in. ‘‘I—I’m ’Gustus See- 
ley,” he faltered nervously. ‘I’m ? 

‘What are you doing in that rig?” 

‘‘J—J—] was the Human Skeleton in the 
show. The re—real one got sick. And 
they wanted me to be it. And—and——” 

‘““Well—for —the— Lord’s—sake,” was 
Mr. Dean’s only resource. His eyes took 
in the wretched figure before him, clad in 
the torn, dirty tights and jersey. Then he 
laughed; he laughed till he was tearful and 
weak. And Celia stood by miserably. 

“Don’t laugh, dad; he saved my life.” 
Annie came and put her hand in Celia’s. 
The boy, with a big lump in throat, clung 
to it tightly. Dean sobered at once. 

“Boy,” he said gently, “you’ve done a 
fine thing to-night. You r 

“Robbie Penfield ran away and left 
me,” remarked Annie irrelevantly, “and 
*Gustus got me out.” 

Dean put his arm across Celia’s shaking 
shoulders. “We'll talk this over later. 
It’s time you were home—both of you. 
Thank Heaven, the others got out all right, 
Annie.” 

He turned protectingly to Celia. “Come, 
my son.” 

‘Celia shook his head mournfully. “1 
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got to get my clothes.” He still held 
Annie’s hand. It seemed to him that if he 
should once let go It was a painful 
moment for Celia, and yet he was con- 
scious of a happiness the like of which 
he’d never felt. 

Dean made a noise in his throat sus- 
piciously like a chuckle. ‘Where are 
they?” 

“Over in the dressing-tent. I’!I——” 
he stopped short, horror-stricken. Directly 
in front of him was his father. Some one 
had told the Rev. Mr. Seeley of the panic 
and he had hurried to the godless scene. 

Dean took in the menacing situation at 
a glance. “Don’t you worry, boy; I'll 
make it right.” 

“Mr. Dean? Is this you? A dreadful 
night. A sad spectacle. I cannot but feel 
that it was a righteous judgment on P 
his eye lighted on the shrinking figure in 
pink tights. He regarded the person with 
a lofty, clerical compassion mingled with a 
slight contempt. ‘“‘One of—of them?” he 
asked, in what he considered a whisper. 

“He saved my daughter’s life,” said 
Dean emphatically—“dragged her out of 
that hell alone. He’s a hero, he is.” 
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Mr. Seeley put out his hand. “My 
good man,” he began, “the world has need 
of such heroism. I could find it in my 
heart to wish that your lines had been cast 
in some nobler He broke off sud- 
denly, and, still holding the Human 
Skeleton’s clammy hand, he asked earnestly: 
“Dean, have you seen my son anywhere? 
He has been gone all day. His mother 
and I are deeply troubled. He is a good 
boy and——”’ 

Celia could endure it no longer. 
—it’s me,” he sobbed. 

“Parson,” said Dean quickly, “‘be easy 
on him. He’s only a fool boy, but he’s a 
good one.” 

Mr. Seeley made no immediate response, 
save a slight groan of horror. ‘ Augustus, 
if it indeed be you in this awful guise,” he 
said finally, “get your own garments and 
come home with me.” 

Celia stumbled uncertainly away into the 
surrounding gluom, and Mr. Dean solemnly 
insists to this day that, as the parson’s 
austere eye caught the luckless Human 
Skeleton, the parson smiled. 

“Tl wait for you, ’Gustus,”’ called little 
Annie Dean sweetly. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Tue doors are closed, the shutters battened tight, 
The curtains drawn; the lamp’s soft flood of gold 
Around me lies; there is no touch of cold; 
No hint of the uproarious mood of night. 
Tempest may walk the earth and blind the light 
Of winter’s frosty stars; unaureoled 
The moon may hide within the rack’s dun fold— 
I am oblivious; all to me is bright. 
For I have chosen guests about my board— 
Chaucer, who mined so deep in legend’s hoard, 
The greatest of the Elizabethan throng; 
Keats and his comrades, from the lyric host. 
To Poesy!—this is our silent toast 


As we together quaff the wine of song. 






















the Days of the Comet 


BY H. G. WELLS 


“The World’s Great Age begins anew, 
The Golden Years return, 
The Earth doth like a Snake renew 
Her Winter Skin outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and Faiths and Empires gleam 
Like Wrecks of a Dissolving Dream.” 


PROLOGUE 
THE MAN WHO WROTE IN THE TOWER 


I saw a gray-haired man, a figure of hale age; sitting at a table and writing. 

It seemed to be in a room in a tower, very high, so that through the tall window on 
his left one perceived only distances, a remote horizon of sea, a headland, and that vague 
haze and glitter in the sunset that many miles away marks a city. All the appoint- 
ments of the room were orderly and beautiful, and in some subtle quality, in this small 
difference and that, new to me and strange. They were in no fashion I could name, 
and the simple costume the man wore suggested neither period nor country. It might, 
I thought, be the Happy ~uture or Utopia or the Land of Simple Dreams; an errant 
mote of memory, Henry James’s phrase and story of ‘‘The Great Good Place” twinkled 
across my mind and passed and left no light. 

The man I saw wrote with a thing like a fountain-pen, a modern touch that pro- 
hibited any historical retrospection, and as he finished each sheet, writing in an easy, 
flowing hand, he added it to a growing pile upon a graceful little table under the window. 
His last-done sheets lay loose, partly covering others that were clipped together into 
fascicles. Old as he certainly was, he wrote with a steady hand. j 

Clearly he was unaware of my presence, and I stood waiting until his pen should 
come to 4 pause. 


[ discovered that a concave speculum hung slanting!y high over his head; a move- 
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ment in this caught my attention sharply, and I looked up to see distorted and made 
fantastic, but bright and beautifully colored, the magnified, reflected, evasive rendering 
of a palace, of a terrace, of the vista of a great roadway with many people, people ex- 
aggerated, impossible-looking because of the curvature of the mirror, going to and fro. 
I turned my head quickly, that I might see more clearly through the window behind 
me, but it was too high for me to survey this nearer scene directly, and after a momen- 
tary pause I came back to that distorting mirror again. 

But now the writer was leaning back in his chair. He put down his pen and sighed 
the half-resentful sigh—‘‘ Ah! you work, you! how you gratify and tire me!”—of a man 
who has been writing to his satisfaction. 

‘What is this place?” I asked, ‘“‘and who are you?” 

He looked round with the quick movement of surprise. 

‘What is this place?” I repeated, ‘‘and where am I? 

He regarded me steadfastly for a moment from under his wrinkled brows, and then 
his expression softened to a smile. He pointed to a chair beside the table. “I am 
writing,” he said. 

** About this?” 

‘*About the Change.” 

Isat down. It was a very. comfortable chair, and well placed under the light 

“Tf you would like to read——” he said. 

I indicated the manuscript. ‘‘ This explains?” I asked. 

‘That explains,” he answered. 

He drew a fresh sheet of paper toward him as he looked at me. 

I glanced from him about his apartment and back to the little table. A fascicle 
marked very distinctly “I” caught my attention, and I took it up. I smiled in his 
friendly eyes. ‘Very well,” said I, suddenly at my ease, and he nodded and went on 
writing. And in a mood between confidence and curiosity, I began to read. 

This is the story that happy, active-looking old man in that pleasant place had written. 


BOOK THE FIRST 
CHAPTER THE FIRST—DUST IN THE SHADOWS 


I an old man, would not, I think, suffice to 

set me at this desk. I find some such 

HAVE set myself to write recapitulation of my past as. this will in- 
a fA the story of the Great Change volve, is becoming necessary to my own 
J so far as it has affected my secure mental continuity. The passage of 
AMM own life and the lives of one _ years brings a man at last to retrospection; 
yx or two people closely con- at seventy-two one’s youth is far more im- 
nected with me, primarily to portant than it was at forty. And I am 
please myself. out of touch with my youth. The old life 
Long ago, in my crude, seems so cut off from the new, so alien and 
unhappy youth, I conceived so unreasonable, that at times I find it 
the desire of writing a book. bordering upon the incredible. The data 
To sali secretly and dream of author- have gone, the buildings and places. I 
ship was one of my chief alleviations, and I stopped dead the other day in my after- 
read with a sympathetic envy every scrap noon’s walk across the moor, where once 
I could get about the world of literature the dismal outskirts of Swathinglea 
and the lives of literary people. It issome-  straggled toward Leet, and asked: “Was it 
thing, even amidst this present happiness, here indeed that I crouched among the 
to find leisure and opportunity to take up weeds and refuse and broken crockery, 
and partially realize these old and hope- and loaded my revolver, ready for murder ? 
less dreams. But that alone, in a world Did ever such a thing happen in my life? 
where so much of vivid and increasing Was such a mood and thought and in 
interest presents itself to be done even by _ tention ever possible to me? Rather, has 
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not some queer nightmare spirit out of 
dreamland slipped a pseudo-memory into 
the records of my vanished life? There 
must be many alive still who have the same 
perplexities. And I think, too, that those 
who are now growing up to take our places 
in the great enterprise of mankind, will 
need many such narratives as mine for 
even the most partial conception of the old 
world of shadows that came before our 
day. It chances that my case is fairly 
typical of the Change; I was caught mid- 
way in a gust of passion and a curious 


accident put me for a time in the very , 


nucleus of the new order. : 

My memory takes me back across the 
interval of fifty years to a little ill-lit room 
with a sash-window open to a starry sky, 
and instantly there returns to me the char- 
acteristic smell cf that room, the pene- 
trating odor of an ill-trimmed lamp burn- 
ing cheap paraffin. Lighting by electricity 
had then been perfected for fifteen years, 
but still the larger portion of the world 
used these lamps. All this first scene will 
go, in my mind at least, to that olfactory 
accompaniment. That was the evening 
smell of the room. By day it had a more 
subtle aroma, a closeness, a peculiar sort 
of faint pungency, that I associate—I know 
not why—with dust. 

Let me describe this room to you in de- 
tail. It was perhaps eight feet by seven in 
area, and rather higher than either of these 
dimensions; the ceiling was of plaster, 
cracked and bulging in places, gray with 
the soot of the lamp, and in one place dis- 
colored by a system of yellow and olive- 
green stains caused by the percolation of 
damp from above. The walls were cov- 
ered with dun-colored paper upon which 
had been printed in oblique reiteration a 
crimson shape, something of the nature of 
a curly ostrich-feather or an acanthus- 
flower, that had in its less faded moments 
a sort of dingy gaiety. There were several 
big plaster-rimmed wounds in this, caused 
by Parload’s ineffectual attempts to get 
nails into the wall, whereby there might 
hang pictures. One nail had hit between 
two bricks and got home, and from this de- 
pended, sustained a little insecurely by 
frayed and knotted blind-cord, Parload’s 
hanging bookshelves, planks painted over 
with a treacly blue enamel, and further 
decorated by a fringe of pinked Americat 
cloth insecurely fixed by tacks. Belo 





this was a little table that behaved with a 
mulish vindictiveness to any knee that was 
thrust beneath it suddenly; it was covered 
with a cloth whose pattern of red and 
black had been rendered less monotonous 
by the accidents of Parload’s versatile ink- 
bottle, and on it, leitmotif of the whole, 
stood and stank the lamp. This lamp, 
you must understand, was of some whitish 
translucent substance, that was neither 
china nor glass; it had a shade of the same 
substance, a shade that did not protect the 
eyes of a reader in any measure, and it 
seemed admirably adapted to bring into 
pitiless prominence the fact that after the 
lamp’s trimming, dust and paraffin had 
been smeared over its exterior with a 
reckless generosity. 

The uneven floor-boards of this apart 
ment were covered with scratched enamel 
of a chocolate hue, on which a small island 
of frayed carpet dimly blossomed in the 
dust and shadows. 

There was a very small grate, made of 
cast-iron in one piece and painted buff, 
and a still smaller misfit of a cast-iron 
fender that confessed the gray stone of the 
hearth. No fire was laid, only a few 
scraps of torn paper and the bowl of a 
broken corn-cob pipe were visible behind 
the bars, and in the corner, and rather 
thrust away, was an angular japanned 
coal-box with a damaged hinge. 

Parload’s truckle-bed hid its gray sheets 
beneath an old. patch-work counterpane or 
one side of the room and veiled his boxes 
and suchlike oddments; and invading the 
two corners of the window were an old 
whatnot and the washhand-stand, on which 
were distributed the simple appliances of 
his toilet. 

This washhand-stand had been made of 
deal by some one with an excess of turner) 
appliances in a hurry, who had tried to dis- 
tract attention from the rough economies 
of his workmanship by an arresting orna 
mentation of blobs and bulbs upon the 
joints and legs. Apparently the piece had 
then been placed in the hands of some 
person of infinite leisure equipped with a 
pot of ocherous paint, varnish, and a set 
of flexible combs. This person had first 
painted the article, then, I fancy, smeared 
it with varnish, and then sat down to work 
with the combs to streak and comb the var 
nish into a weird imitation of the grain of 
The washhand 
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stand so made had evidently had a pro 
longed career of violent use; had been 
chipped, kicked, splintered, punched, 
stained, scorched, hammered, desiccated, 
damped and defiled; had met indeed with 
almost every possible adventure, except a 
conflagration or a scrubbing, until at last 
it had come to this high refuge of Parload’s 
attic to sustain the simple requirements of 
Parload’s personal cleanliness. It is to 
be remarked that every drop of water Par 
load used had to be carried by an unfor 
tunate servant-girl—the “slavey,” Parload 
called her—up from the basement to the 
top of the house, and subsequently down 
again. 

A chest, also singularly grained and 
streaked, of two large and two small draw 
ers, held Parload’s reserve of garments, 
and pegs on the door carried his two hats 
and completed this inventory of a ‘‘bed 
sitting room” as I knew it before the 
Change. But I had forgotten—there was 
also a chair with a “squab” that apolo 
gized inadequately for the defects of its 
cane seat. I forgot that for the moment, 
because I was sitting on the chair on the 
occasion that best begins this story. 

I have described Parload’s room with 
such particularity because it will help you 
to understand the key in which my earlier 
chapters are written, but you must not 
imagine that this singular equipment or 
the smell of the lamp engaged my attention 
at that time to the slightest degree. I took 
all this grimy unpleasantness as if it were 
the most natural and proper setting for 
existence imaginable. It was the world 
as I knew it. My mind was entirely occ:i 
pied then by graver and intenser matters, 
and it is only now in the distant retrospect 
that I see these details of environment as 
being remarkable, as significant, as indeed 
obviously the outward visible manifesta- 
tions of the old-world disorder in our 
hearts. 


II 


Parload stood at the open window, 
opera-glass in hand, and sought and found, 
and was uncertain about and lost again, 
the new comet. 

I thought the comet no more than a 
nuisance then, because I wanted to talk of 
other matters. But Parload was full of it. 
My head was hot, I was feverish with inter- 
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lacing annoyances and bitterness, I wanted 

to open my heart to him—at least, I wanted 
to relieve my heart by some romanti: 
rendering of my troubles—and I gave bu 
little heed to the things he told me. 

We were two youths much of an age to 
gether; Parload was two and twenty, and 
eight months older than I. He was—I 
think his proper definition was ‘‘ engrossing 
clerk” to a little solicitor in Overcastle; 
while I was third in the office staff of Raw 
don’s pot-bank in Clayton. We had met 
first in the ‘Parliament’ of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Swathing 
lea; we had found we attended simulta 
neous classes.in Overstone, he in science 
and I in shorthand, and had started a prac 
tice of walking home together, and so our 
friendship came into being (Swathinglea, 
Clayton and Overcastle are contiguous 
towns, I should mention, in the great 
industrial area of the Midlands). We had 
shared each other’s secret of religious doubt, 
we had confided to each other a common 
interest in socialism, he had come twice to 
supper at my mother’s on a Sunday night, 
and I was free of his apartment. He was 
then a tall, flaxen-haired, gawky youth, 
with a disproportionate development of 
neck and wrist, and capable of vast enthu- 
siasm; he gave two evenings a week to the 
evening classes of the organized science 
school in Overcastle, where physiography 
was his favorite subject; and through this 
insidious opening of his mind, the wonder 
of outer space had come to take possession 
of his soul. He had commandeered an old 
opera-glass from his uncle who farmed at 
Leet over the moors, he had bought a cheap 
paper pli anisphere and Whitaker’s almanac, 
and for a time day and moonlight were mere 
blank interruptions to the one satisfactory 
reality in his life—star-gazing. It was the 
deeps that had seized him, the immen- 
sities, and the mysterious possibilities that 
might float unlit in that unplumbed abyss. 
With infinite labor, and the help of a very 
precise article in ‘‘The Heavens,” a little 
monthly magazine that catered for those 
who were under this obsession, he had at 
last got his opera-glass upon the new 
visitor to our system from outer space. He 
gazed in a sort of rapture upon that quiver- 
ing little smudge of light among the shining 
pin-points—and gazed. My troubles had 
to wait for him. 


‘“Wonderful,” 





he sighed, and then, as 
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though his first emphasis did not satisfy 
him—‘ wonderful!” 

He turned to me. 
to seer” 

I had to look, and then I had to listen, 
how that this scarcely visible intruder was 
to be, was presently to be, one of the largest 
comets this world has ever seen; how that 
its course must bring it within at most— 
so many score of millions of miles from the 
earth (a mere step, Parload seemed to 
think that); how that the spectroscope 
was already sounding its chemical secrets, 
perplexed by an unprecedented band in 
the green; how it was even now being 
photographed in the very act of unwinding 
—in an unusual direction—a sunward tail 
(which presently it wound up again); and 
all the while, in a sort of undertow, I was 
thinking, first of Nettie Stuart and the letter 
she had just written me, and then of old 
Rawdon’s detestable face as I had seen it 
that afternoon. Now I planned answers 
to Nettie, and now belated repartees to my 
employer, and then again “Nettie” was 
blazing all across the background of my 
thoughts. 

Nettie Stuart was daughter of the head 
gardener of the rich Mr. Verrall’s widow, 
and she and I had kissed and 
sweethearts before we were eighteen years 
old. My mother and hers were second 
cousins and old schoolfellows, and though 
my mother had been widowed untimely by 
a train accident and had been reduced to 
letting lodgings (she was the Clayton 
curate’s landlady), a function esteemed 
much lower than that of Mrs. Stuart, a 
kindly custom of occasional visits to the 
gardener’s cottage at Checkshill Towers 
still kept the friends in touch. Commonly 
I went with her. And I remember it was 
in the dusk of one bright evening in July, 
one of those long golden evenings which do 
not so much give way to night as admit at 
last upon courtesy the moon and a choice 
retinue of stars, that Nettie and I, at the 
pond of goldfish where the yew-bordered 
walks converge, made our shy beginners’ 
vow. I remember still—something will 
always stir in me at that memory—the 
tremulous emotion of that adventure. 
Nettie was dressed in white, her hair went 
off in waves of soft darkness from above her 
dark, shining eyes, and there was a little 
necklace of pearls about her sweetly 


I 
ta 


modeled neck, and a little coin of gold that 


‘““Wouldn’t you like 


become’ 
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nestled in her throat. I kissed her hailf- 
reluctant lips, and for three years of my life 
thereafter—nay! I almost think for all the 
rest of her life and mine—I could have died 
for her sake. 

You must understand—and every year 
it becomes increasingly difficult to under- 
stand—how entirely different the world 
was then from what it is now. It was a 
dark world; it was full of preventable dis 
order, preventable diseases and prevent 
able pain, of harshness, of a savage uni 
versal jealousy and stupid unpremeditated 
cruelties, but yet, it may be even by virtue 
of the general darkness, there were mo- 
ments of a rare and evanescent beauty that 
seem no longer possible in my experience. 
The Great Change has come forevermore, 
happiness and beauty are our atmosphere, 
there is peace on earth and good will to all 
men, none would dare to dream of return 
ing to the sorrows of the former time, and 
yet that misery was pierced, ever and 
again its gray curtain was stabbed through 
and through, by joys of an intensity, by 
perceptions of a keenness, that it seems to 
me are now altogether gone out of life. Is 
it the Change, I wonder, that has robbed 





‘life of its extremes, or is it perhaps onl) 


this, that youth has left me—even the 
strength of the middle vears leaves me now 
—and taken its despairs and raptures, 
leaving me judgment perhaps, sympathy, 
memories—— ? 

I cannot tell. One would need to be 
young now, and to have been young then 
as well, to decide that impossible prob 
lem. 

Perhaps a cool observer even in the old 
days would have found little beauty in our 
grouping. I have our two photographs at 
hand in this bureau as I write, and they 
show a gawky youth in ill-fitting, ready- 
made clothing, and Nettie Indeed, 
Nettie is badly dressed, and her attitude 
is more than a little stiff, but I can see her 
through the picture, and her living bright- 
ness, and something of that mystery of 
charm she had for me, come back again to 
my mind. 

The reality of beauty yields itself to n 
words. I wish that I had the sister art and 
could draw in my margin something that 

There was a sort of 
gravity in her eyes. There was something, 
a matter of the minutest difference, about 
that her mouth closed 








escapes description. 
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sweetly and broke very sweetly to a smile. 
That grave, sweet smile! 

After we had kissed and decided not to 
tell our parents for a while of the irrev- 
ocable choice we had made, the time came 
for us to part, shyly and before others, and 
my mother and I went off back across the 
moonlit park—the bracken-thickets rustling 
with startled deer—to the railway-station 
at Checkshill and so to our dingy basement 
in Clayton, and I saw no more of Nettie 
except that I saw her in my thoughts—for 
nearly a year. But at our next meeting it 
was decided we must correspond, and this 
we did with much elaboration of secrecy, 
for Nettie would have no one at home, not 
even her only sister, know of her attach- 
ment. So I had to send my precious 
documents sealed and under cover by way 
of a confidential schoolfellow of hers who 
lived near London. .°. . 

Our correspondence began our estrange- 
ment, because for the first time we came 
into more than sensuous contact and our 
minds sought expression. 

Now you must understand that the world 
of thought in those days was in the strangest 
condition; it was choked with obsolete, 
inadequate formule, it was tortuous to a 
mazelike degree with secondary contriv- 
ances and adaptations, suppressions, con- 
ventions and subterfuges. Base imme- 
diacies fouled the truth on any man’s lips. 
I was brought up by my mother in a quaint, 
old-fashioned, narrow faith in certain 
religious formule, certain rules of conduct, 
certain conceptions of social and political 
order, that had no more relevance to the 
realities and needs of every-day contem- 
porary life than if they were clean linen 
that had been put away with lavender in a 
drawer. Indeed, her religion did actually 
smell of lavender; on Sundays she put 
away all the things of reality, the garments 
and even the furnishings of every-day, hid 
her hands, that were gnarled and sometimes 
chapped with scrubbing, in carefully mend- 
ed black gloves, assumed her old black 
silk dress and bonnet, and took me, un- 
naturally clean and sweet also, to church. 

“here we sang and bowed and heard sono- 
rous prayers and joined in sonorous re- 
sponses, and rose with a congregational 
sigh refreshed and relieved when the 





doxology with its opening ‘‘Now to God 
the Father, God the Son,” bowed out the 
tame, brief sermon. 


There was a hell in 
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that religion of my mother’s, a red-haired 
hell of curly flames that had once been 
very terrible; we were expected to believe 
that most of our poor unhappy world was 


its muddle and trouble here 
exquisite torments forever 


to atone for 
by suffering 


after, world without end, Amen. But 
indeed those curly flames looked rather 
jolly. The whole thing had been mel- 
lowed and faded into a gentle unreality 
long before my time; if it had much 
terror even in my childhood, I have 


forgotten that; it was not so terrible as 
the Giant who was killed by the Bean- 
stalk; and I see it all now as a setting for 
my poor old mother’s worn and grimy face, 
and almost lovingly as a part of her. And 
Mr. Gabbitas, our plump little lodger, 
strangely transformed in his vestments and 
lifting his voice manfully to the quality of 
those Elizabethan prayers, seemed, I 
think, to give her a special and peculiar 
interest with God. She radiated her own 
tremulous gentleness upon Him, and re- 
deemed Him from all the implications of 
vindictive theologians; she was in truth, 
had I but perceived it, the effectual answer 
to all she would have taught me. 

Mr. Gabbitas, you see, did sometimes, 
as the phrase went, “take notice” of me. 
He had induced me to go on reading after 
I left school; and, with the best intentions 
in the world, and to anticipate the poison 
of the times, he had lent me Burble’s 
“Scepticism Answered,” and drawn my 
attention to the library of the Institute in 
Clayton. 

The excellent Burble was a great shock 
to me; it seemed clear from his answers 
to the skeptic that the case for doctrinal 
orthodoxy and all that faded and by no 
means awful hereafter, which I had hither- 
to accepted as I accepted the sun, was an 
extremely poor one; and to hammer home 
that idea, the first book I got from the 
Institute happened to be an American 
edition of the collected works of Shelley, 
his gassy prose as well as his atmospheric 
verse. I was soon ripe for blatant unbelief. 
And at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation I presently made the acquaintance 
of Parload, who told me under promises 
of the most sinister secrecy that he was ‘‘a 
socialist out and out.” He lent me several 
copies of a periodical with the clamant 
title of “‘The Clarion,” which was just 
taking up a crusade against the accepted 
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religion. The adolescent years of any 
fairly intelligent youth lie open, and will 
always lie healthily open, to the contagion 
of philosophical doubts, of scorns and new 
ideas, and I will confess I had the fever of 
that phase badly. Doubt, I say, but it 
was not so much doubt—which is a com- 
plex thing—as startled, emphatic denial. 
“Have I believed this!” And I was also, 
you must remember, just commencing love- 
letters to Nettie. 

We live now in these days when the Great 
Change has been in most things accom- 
plished, in a time when everyone is being 
educated to a sort of intellectual gentleness, 
a gentleness that abates nothing from our 
vigor, and it is hard to understand the 
stifled and struggling manner in which 
my generation of common young men did 
its thinking. To think at all about certain 
questions was an act of rebellion that set 
one oscillating between the furtive and the 
defiant. People begin to find Shelley— 
for all his melody—noisy and _ill-condi- 
tioned now, because his Anarchs have van- 
ished, yet there was a time when novel 
thought had to go to that tune of breaking 
glass. It becomes a little difficult to 
imagine the yeasty state of mind, the dis- 
position to shout and say Yah! at con- 
stituted authority, to sustain a persistent 
note of provocation, such as we raw 
youngsters displayed. I began to read 
with avidity such writings as Carlyle, 
Browning and Heine have left for the per- 
plexity of posterity, and not only to read 
and admire but to imitate. My letters to 
Nettie, after one or two genuinely intended 
displays of perfervid tenderness, broke out 
toward theology, sociology and the cosmos 
in turgid and startling expressions. No 
doubt they puzzled her extremely. 

I retain the keenest sympathy, and some- 
thing inexplicably near to envy, for my own 
departed youth, but I should find it diffi- 
cult to maintain my case against anyone 
who would condemn me altogether as hav- 
ing been a very silly, posturing, emotional 
hobbledehoy indeed, and quite like my 
faded photograph. And when I try to 


recall what exactly must have been the 

quality and tenor of my more sustained 

efforts to write memorably to my sweet- 

heart, I confess I shiver. 

wish they were not all destroyed. 
Her letters to me were simple enough, 

written in a roundish, unformed hand, and 


Yet I 
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badly phrased. Her first two or three 
showed a shy pleasure in the use of the 
word ‘“‘dear’”’; and I remember being first 
puzzled and then, when I understood, 
delighted, because she had written “ Willie 
asthore’”’ under my name. ‘Asthore,” I 
gathered, meant “darling.” But when 
the evidences of my fermentation: began, 
her answers were less happy. 

I will not weary you with the story of 
how we quarreled in our silly youthful 
way; and how I went the next Sunday, all 
uninvited, to Checkshill and made it worse; 
and how afterward I wrote a letter that she 
thought was “lovely” and mended the 
matter. Nor will I tell of all our sub- 
sequent fluctuations of misunderstanding. 
Always I was the offender and the final 
penitent, until this last trouble that was 
now beginning; and in between we had 
some tender near moments and I loved 
her very greatly. There was this misfor- 
tune in the business, that in the darkness 
and alone I thought with great intensity 
of her, of her eyes, of her touch, of her 
sweet, delightful presence, but when I sat 
down to write I thought of Shelley and 
Burns and myself and other such irrel- 
evant matters. When one is in love in 
this fermenting way, it is harder to 
make love than it is when one does not 
love at all. And as for Nellie, she loved, 
I knew, not me, but those gentle mysteries. 
It was not my voice should rouse her dreams 
to passion. So our letters con- 
tinued to jar. Then suddenly she wrote 
me one doubting whether ‘she could ever 
care for anyone who was a socialist and 
did not believe in the church; and then, 
hard upon it, came another note with un- 
expected novelties of phrasing. She thought 
we were not suited to each othr; we 
differed so in tastes and ideas; she had 
long thought of releasing me from our 
engagement. In fact, though I really did 
not apprehend it fully at the first shock, I 
was dismissed. Her letter had reached 
me when I came home after old Rawdon’s 
none too civil refusal to raise my wages. 
On this particular evening of which I[ 
write, therefore, I was in a state of feverish 
adjustment to two new and amazing, two 
nearly overwhelming, facts, that I was 
indispensable neither to Nettie nor at 
Rawdon’s. And to talk of comets! 

Where did I stand ? 


: 
I had grown so accustomed to 
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Nettie as inseparably mine—the whole 
tradition of “true love” pointed me to that 
—that for her to face about with these pre- 
cise small phrases toward abandonment, 
after we had kissed and whispered and 
come so close in the little adventurous 
familiarities of the young, shocked me 
profoundly. I! I! And Rawdon didn’t 
find me indispensable, either. I felt I was 
suddenly repudiated by the universe and 
threatened with effacement; that in some 
positive and emphatic way I must at once 
assert myself. 

Should I fling up Rawdon’s place at once, 
and then, in some extraordinarily swift 
manner, make the fortune of Frobisher’s 
adjacent and closely competitive pot- 
bank ? 

The first part of that programme, at any 
rate, would be easy of accomplishment— 
to go to Rawdon and say, “You will hear 
from me again’”—but for the rest, Fro- 
bisher might fail me. That, however, was 
a secondary issue. The predominant affair 
was with Nettie. I found my mind thick- 
shot with flying fragments of rhetoric that 
might be of service in the letter I would 
write her. Scorn, irony, tenderness—what 
was it to be? z 

“Bother!” said Parload suddenly. 

“What?” said I. 

“They’re firing up at Bladden’s iron 
works, and the smoke comes right across 
my bit of sky.” 

The interruption came just as I was ripe 
to discharge my thoughts upon him. 

‘“Parload,” said I, ‘‘very likely I shall 
have to leave all this. Old Rawdon won’t 
give me a rise in my wages, and after 
having asked I don’t think I can stand go- 
ing on upon the old terms any more. See? 
So I may have to clear out of Clayton for 
good and all.” 


III 


That made Parload put down the opera- 
glass and look at me. 

“Tt’s a bad time to change just now,” he 
said, after a little pause. 

Rawdon had said as much, in a less 
agreeable tone. 

“But with Parload I felt always a dis- 
position to the heroic note. “I’m tired,” 
I said, ‘‘of humdrum drudgery for other 
men. One may as well starve one’s body 
out of a place as starve one’s soul in one.” 





‘I don’t know about that altogether,” 
began Parload, slowly. 

And with that we began one of our inter- 
minable conversations, one of those long, 
wandering, intensely generalized, diffusely 
personal talks that will be dear to the hearts 
of intelligent youths until the world comes 
to an end. 

It would be an incredible feat of memory 
for me now to recall all that meandering 
haze of talk; indeed, I recall scarcely any 
of it, though its circumstances and atmos- 
phere stand out, a sharp, clear picture in 
my mind. I posed after my manner, and 
behaved very foolishly, no doubt, a wounded, 
smarting egotist, and Parload played his 
part of the philosopher preoccupied with 
the deeps. 

We were presently abroad, walking 
through the warm summier’s night and 
talking all the more freely for that. But 
one thing that I said I can remember. 
‘“T wish at times,” said I, with a gesture at 
the heavens, ‘‘that comet of yours or some 
such thing would indeed strike this world 
and wipe us all away—strikes, wars, tu- 
mults, loves, jealousies, and all the wretch- 
edness of life!” 

‘“Ah!” said Parload, and the thought 
seemed to hang about him. 

“Tt could only add to the miseries of 
life,” he said irrelevantly, when presently 
I was discoursing of other things. 

‘What would?” 

“Collision with a comet. It would only 
throw things back. It would only make 
what was left of life more savage than it is 
at present.”’ 

“But why should anything be left of 
life?” said I. 

That was our style, you know, and mean- 
while we walked together up the narrow 
street outside his lodging, up the stepway 
and the lanes toward Clayton Crest and the 
highroad. 

We crossed a longer street, up which a 
clumsy steam-tram, vomiting smoke and 
sparks, made its clangorous way, and adown 
which one saw the greasy brilliance of shop- 
fronts and the naphtha flare of hawkers 
dripping fire into the night. A hazy move- 
ment of people swayed along that road, 
and we heard the voice of an itinerant 
preacher trom a waste place between the 
houses. You cannot see these things as I 
can see them, nor can you figure—unless 
you know the pictures that great artist Hyde 
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has left the world—the effect of the great 
hoarding by which we passed, lit below by 
a gas-lamp and towering up to a sudden 
sharp black edge against the pallid sky. 

Those hoardings! They were the bright- 
est-colored things in all that vanished 
world. Upon them, in successive layers 
of paste and paper, all the rough enter- 
prises of that time joined in chromatic dis- 
cord—pill-venders and preachers, theaters 
and charities, marvelous soaps and aston- 
ishing pickles, typewriting machines and 
sewing machines, mingled in a sort of 
visualized clamor. And passing that there 
was a muddy lane of cinders, a lane with- 
out a light, that used its many puddles to 
borrow a star or so from the sky. We 
splashed along unheeding as we talked. 
Then across the allotments, a wilderness of 
cabbages and evil-looking sheds, past a 
gaunt abandoned factory, and so to the 
highroad. The highroad ascended in a 
curve past a few dwellings and a_beer- 
house or so, and round until all the valley 
in which four industrial towns lay crowded 
and confluent was overlooked. 

I will admit that with the twilight there 
came a spell of weird magnificence over 
all that land, and brooded on it until dawn. 
The horrible meanness of its details was 
veiled—the hutches that were homes, the 
bristling multitudes of chimneys, the ugly 
patches of unwilling vegetation amidst the 
makeshift fences of barrel-stave and wire. 
The rusty scars that framed the opposite 
ridges where the iron ore was taken, and 
the barren mountains of slag from the blast- 
furnaces, were veiled; the reek and boiling 
smoke and dust from foundry, pot-bank 
and furnace were transfigured and assimi- 
lated by the night. The dust-laden atmos- 
phere that was a gray oppression through 
the day became at sundown a mystery of 
deep translucent colors, of blues and 
purples, of somber and vivid reds, of 
strange, bright clearnesses of. green and 
yellow athwart the darkling sky. Each 
upstart furnace, when its monarch sun had 
gone, crowned itself with flames; the dark 
cinder-heaps began to glow with quivering 
fires and each pot-bank also squatted 
rebellious in a volcanic coronet of light. 
The empire of the day broke into a thou- 
sand feudal baronies of burning coal. The 
minor streets across the valley picked them- 
selves out with gas-lamps of faint yellow, 


that brightened and mingled at all the 
principal squares and crossings with the 
greenish pallor of incandescent mantles 
and the high, cold glare of the electric arc. 
The interlacing railways lifted bright 
signal-boxes over their intersections, and 
signal stars of red and green in rectangular 
constellations. The trains became fiery 
serpents breathing a lurid fire. : 

Moreover, high overhead, like things 
put out of reach and near forgotten, Par- 
load had rediscovered a realm that was 
ruled by neither sun nor furnace—the uni- 
verse of stars. 

This was the scene of many a talk we 
two had held together. And if in the day- 
time we went right over the crest and 
looked westward, there was farmland; 
there were parks and great mansions, the 
spire of a distant cathedral; and some- 
times, when the weather was near raining, 
the crests of remote mountains hung clearly 
in the sky. Beyond the range of sight, 
indeed, out beyond, there was Checkshill; 
I felt it there always, and in the darkness 
more than I did by day. Checkshill and 
Nettie! 

And to us two youngsters, as we walked 
along the cinder-path beside the rutted road 
and argued out our perplexities, it seemed 
that this ridge gave us compendiously a 
view of our whole world. 

There, on the one hand, in a crowded 
darkness, about the ugly factories and 
work-places, the workers herded together, 
ill clothed, ill nourished, ill taught, badly 
and expensively served at every occasion 
in life, uncertain even of their insufficient 
livelihood from day to day, the chapels and 
churches and public houses swelling up 
amidst their wretched homes like sapro- 
phytes amidst a general corruption; and 
on the other hand, in space, freedom and 
dignity scarce heeding the few cottages, as 
overcrowded as picturesque, in which the 
laborers festered; lived the landlords and 
the masters who owned pot-bank and 
forge and farm and mine. Far away, dis- 
tant, beautiful, irrelevant, from out of a 
little cluster of second-hand bookshops, 
ecclesiastical residences, and the inns and 
incidentals of a decaying market-town, the 
cathedral of Lowchester pointed a beautiful 
unemphatic spire to vague incredible skies. 
So it seemed to us the whole world was 
planned in those youthful first impressions. 


(To be continued ) 
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Thhe Expedient 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


WOLLIE pulled again, this 
time harder still. Hersmall, 
serious, sunburnt face whit- 
ened a very little, not at the 
)} pain so much as at the ever- 
x present possibility of pain. 
She expected, of course, it 
~) Was going to hurt; she had 
2 made up her mind to that. 
But she had not expected 
it would take as long as this. 

“Now!” breathed Mollie, shutting her 
eyes and setting her little white teeth. She 
pulled mightily, with all her small strength, 
but nothing happened. Nothing snapped 
or gave way as she had planned for. Every 
little strained muscle and nerve, to be sure, 
in the outraged little arm telegraphed a 
sharp remonstrance to her brain: ‘Stop! 
oh, stop! Let us alone—you hurt!” 

Mollie had not dreamed that arms were 
fastened on so tight. Of course, all she 
had ever had to go by was Claudia Jane, 
and Claudia Jane’s arm pulled out of joint 
with apparent ease, due no doubt to the 
effects of heat upon her elastic muscles, 
but Mollie did not know this. She had 
hitherto experimented entirely upon Claudia 
Jane. To-day, here under the sumacs in 
sight of Nolly the Afflicted’s house, she was 
experimenting upon herself. The sight 
of Nolly’s house spurred her on. The 
sight of some one carrying a napkin-draped 
dish in at the front gate—and some one 
else at the back gate, see, see!—tightened 
her resolve into a hard knot. 

Mollie had a dish to carry there herself. 
It reposed now under one of the sumacs, 
covered with her hat because Aunt Tit- 
comb had forgotten to napkin-drape it 
like the others’ dishes. A good many 





people were sending dishes to Nolly the 
Afflicted to-day, and Mollie realized in 
the deeps of her little unloved soul that all 
the dishes stood for sympathy, and sym- 
pathy for love. The dishes that Mollie 
longed to have brought to her—in at the 
back gate and the front gate—were merely 
symbols of the love she craved; she would 
have gladly given Nolly or Aunt Titcomb’s 
cat—oh, anybody—all that the dishes held. 

It was rather a desperate little plan—to 
pull her own shoulder out of joint and see 
if some one would not be sorry for her. 
And if anyone was_ sorry—Mollie’s 
brown little face grew softly rapt. For 
sorry folks loved. Some one would be 
sorry for her and—love her. You see it 
was a carefully thought-out, desperate little 
plan. 

Another figure, small and broad and 
sturdy, was turning in at Nolly’s house. 
That was the minister’s broad little boy, 
and he was carrying an orange ostenta- 
tiously. Molly thought she caught a 
glimpse of his round little face and saw pity 
on it. 

“‘He’s sorry, too, but I don’t suppose 
he’s big enough to love,” the little loveless 
one mused gravely. ‘‘Still—still, Pd be 
willing to risk it. I’ve seen him hug the 
minister—maybe he’ll hug Nolly.” 

Nolly had fallen out of an apple-tree and 
put his shoulder out of joint. Some one 
going by had found him, a pitiful little 
heap in the long grass, and carried him 
tenderly home. My, how often Mollie had 
shut her eyes and pretended it was she they 
were carrying! The jolting hurt, but they 
kept saying, ‘‘Too bad! Too bad, little 
!”” so she did not care very much. She 
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once in a while they—they stooped down— 
and—kissed—her—my! And when they 
got to Aunt Titcomb’s, Aunt Titcomb came 
out to meet them, and her voice sounded 
like somebody else’s voice. No wonder, 
for what it said was “ You poor little 
dear!” and of 
course it would have 
to sound like some- 
body else’s voice to 
say that.. My, how 
many times since 
they carried Nolly 
home. Mollie had 
shut her eyes and 
pretended a splen- 
did pretend like 
that! 

Aunt Titcomb 
wasn’t a blood-aunt. 
Perhaps _ blood- 
aunts loved you. It 
was a little hard 
never to be likely to 
know for certain. 
Not having any 
blood-folks at all 
made it rather hope- 
less. But the queer 
thing about it was 
that until that night 
at the doctor’s 
wife’s, Mollie had 
never troubled her- 
self much about 
such things as love. 
Since that night, 
though—since that 
night she had trou- 
bled herself. She 
had waked up 
mornings and gone 
to sleep nights 
troubling herself. Seemed as if it kept 
growing worse. A dull little ache had 
made itself at home in Molly’s heart. 

The night at the doctor’s wife’s was the 
glow-spot in Mollie’s eventless life. If 
she lived to be—oh, a hundred, two 
hundred—she would lie in bed, very still in- 
deed so as not to drive it away, and see all 
the gracious little vision again. She would 
see exactly how the doctor’s wife’s hair 
had all come down round her face when 
the doctor’s little daughters had strangled 
her with boisterous hugs, and how the 
doctor’s wife had laughed breathlessly— 
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how she had cried out, “‘ You little bears, 
you!” If Mollie lived to be three hundred 
she would remember how the face of the 
doctor’s wife had looked. And then the 
wonder and surprise of what had happened 
next. For the doctor’s wife had gone 
round to Mollie’s 
side of the bed and 
leaned down, with 
her soft hair all 
straggling, and what 
she had said had 
been — oh, it had 
been, “Wouldn’t 
you like to hug me, 
too?’ Mollie had 
tried, but she hadn’t 
known how. Ever 
since, she had 
longed with all her 
soul to know how. 

It had come on 
to rain very hard 
that night, and so 
the doctor’s wife 
had sent the doctor 
to ask Aunt Tit- 
comb to let Mollie 
stay all night. And 
she had put the 
child to bed with 
her own little girls 
—three in a_ bed. 
They had frolicked 
and laughed, till 
suddenly the oldest 
doctor-girl had 
cried: ‘‘Sh! She’s 
coming! Quick, 
pretend be asleep! 
Screw your eyes up 
tight, and when I 
say ‘Ready,’snore.” 

“Ready!” ina shrill whisper. And then 
they had snored splendidly, till the whole 
little white room was full of it. 

“Why, did you ever!—asleep as quick 
as this!” the doctor’s wife had said in the 
door. “And so sound asleep, too!— 
sleeping out loud, every one of them! I 
don’t see how they can hear themselves 
dream.” Then they had waked up and 
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hugged her, and her hair had come 
down and she had laughed and said, 


“Vou little bears!”—and gone round to 
Mollie’s side. And ever since—and ever 
since 
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Mollie got slowly to her feet and took up 
her hat and the little dish of gelatin. She 
carried it very carefully between her two 
steady little palms, but even then the clear 
amber mass swayed and jolted as she 
walked. It was beautiful jelly and prob- 
ably Nolly would be pleased with it, espe- 
cially as it was flavored so delicately with 
pity. Probably it wouldn’t taste like 
other lemon-jellies. 

Mollie hadn’t expected his arm would 
be in a sling. She gazed wordlessly at the 
broad white bandage, while a terrible temp- 
tation was born in her soul. Her face 
grew pinched with the travail of it. Sup- 
posing—supposing she were to bandage her 
arm in a white sling like that and hold it 
very, very still against her—and groan soft 
groans when she moved, as Nolly groaned 
when he did—what if she were to do 
that? She had tried so hard to pull her 
arm out of joint, but if she couldn’t, just 
couldn’t—if she had to give that up 

The dish of gelatin slipped out from 
between her palms and shivered on the 
floor, jelly and crockery mingling hopelessly 
at her feet. But, queerly enough, she did 
not seem to know it until Nelly spoke. 

“Never mind,” he said, with comfort 
in his tones, “‘I’ve got two others ’xactly 
like it to eat. I’m glad—I mean never 
mind.” 

“T could spoon some up,’’ murmured 
Mollie beside the ruins, ‘‘and pick out the 
biggest pieces 0’ china. I’m very sorry I 
smashed it—it was beautiful jelly. I 
didn’t mean to; I—I was thinking.” 

But Nolly had forgotten the accident in 
fresh twinges of pain. He was groaning 
soft little groans. Mollie sat back on her 
heels and regarded him with intent gaze. 

“Does it hurt you very much?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh! oh, yes,” groaned poor Nolly dis- 
mally. 

““No, I don’t mean the ache-hurt, but 
to keep your arm perfectly still up against 
you, that way. Is it hard to do that?” 

This was a new variety of sympathy. 
Nolly did not appreciate it; his pale little 
face put on scorn and Mollie caught the 
alarm. Suppose he should find out what 
she was thinking of —— 

“T suppose everybody pities you like 
everything,” she hurried. ‘And brings 
you things?” 

“‘Everybody ’xcept you,” shortly. 
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“T brought you something and you said 
never mind——” 

“You don’t pity me.” 

Mollie hung her head, for honesty was as 
the marrow to her little cushioned bones. 
She did not pity Nolly the Afflicted; she 
envied him. There was nothing to do but 
change the subject, and she made a weak 
attempt. . 

“T got to the head to-day in spelling— 
I mean, to the foot,’’ she stumbled. 

“T guess Ill go lie down,” was the 
Afflicted’s irrelevant and stiff rejoinder. 
It was the politest way he could think of 
to say she’d better go home. But Mollie 
was not ready to go home yet. There 
were certain details she must get at for the 
desperate little plan—that is, if she de- 
cided not to do the—the other. The 
temptation had not left her soul but it was 
a little nearer the door. 

““Wait—please, I mean. 
tell me if it was easy to do.” 

“Easy to do?” Curiosity conquered 
pain for the minute. 

“Get it out, I mean—your shoulder. 
I’ve tried to get mine—I mean, was it 
awfully hard work? I mean-how’d you 
go to wor—how’d you do it?” She had 
not thought she should stumble this way. 
Her cheeks felt as if fires were burning 
under them, but she must find out—she 
must. She stumbled on: 

“Tt was an apple-tree, wasn’t it? But 
Aunt Titcomb won’t let me climb apple— 
I mean wouldn’t a stone wall do?—I 
mean——” 

“T guess that’s mean enough!” ex- 
ploded scandalized Nolly. The fires under 
his own cheeks were lighted and Mollie 
could almost hear them crackle. She 
slipped quietly away with downcast head. 

On the way home she stopped under 
an apple-tree and gazed speculatively up 
into its thick-laced meshes. She was 
weighing the comparative wickednesses of 
climbing apple-trees and pretending things 
in a sling. Which would be the wickeder ? 
If she did either one of them and afterward 
the folks who pitied and loved her found 
it out, would they stop pitying and loving ? 
Would it be even worse then than it was 
now? Was it awfully, awfully wicked to 
be wicked ? 

The temptation was getting very close 
now to the door. Suddenly Mollie put up 
her hands and crowded it out. It was her 
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way of saying ‘‘Get thee behind me.’ 
“No, Dll do it honest,’ she said aloud as 
if to the departing temptation. And, of 
course, that meant a stone wall. She 
sighed a little, thinking how much harder 
a stone wall might be. Not that it was as 
high as an apple-tree—not near—but it 
was so—so stony! But once decided, 
Mollie did not look back nor flinch. The 
way now lay open before her. 


She went 
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away from the apple-tree and picked out 
her stone wall. She selected a_ high, 
stony one, with a queer sense of exalted- 
ness, and made a little appointment with 
it for the next day at ten minutes past four 
—she thought it would take the ten min- 
utes to get from school to the stone wall. 
Then she went home to Aunt Titcomb. 

Claudia Jane was her only confidant. 
She meant to tell Claudia Jane after they 
went to bed and the light was out. But 
she found she could not wait. 
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“Tl tell you now,” she whispered to the 
battered doll, out on the doorsteps, ‘I’m 
going to put my shoulder out o’ joint to- 
morrow at ten minutes past four, and see 
if somebody won’t be so sorry that they’ll 
love me. Maybe they won’t, but it’s the 
only thing I can think of and I’ve got to 
my part. Claudia Jane, you don’t 
know anything about it, because you’ve 
always been loved since you were born 


do 


you’re being loved this minute! But J know 
how it feels—oh, my little child, it’s awful! 

“Tt’s Mr. Flower’s stone wall and it’s 
near enough the road for them to find me 
lying there. I shall be very pale indeed, 
and groaning little soft groans—you think 
anybody’d be sorry for a very pale little 
groaning girl, don’t you? And lift her up 
reg’lar tenderly and carry her home in 
their arms? Nobody ever carried me 
anywhere in their arms before—you can’t 
understand, Claudia Jane, because you’ve 
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been, ever since you were born. You’re 
being carried in my arms this minute.” 

The twilight was changing places with 
the night now, and all about Mollie and 
Claudia Jane were little night-creatures 
tuning up for the coming concert. The 
softest of little night-breezes fanned the 
child’s cheeks and the doll’s. 

“T hope it will be the minister or the 
doctor,” murmured the child. “They’ve 
got such beautiful strong arms, and they’re 
used to carrying little children in ’em, and 
used to—loving. I should rather it would 
be somebody that was used to loving. Of 
course, I’d the ratherest have it be the 
doctor’s wife, because she’s the used-est 
one of all, but I suppose I’d be too heavy 
for a wife to carry home in her arms. And 
when I get home ”” Mollie looked 
away through the soft gloom to a lingering 
strip of radiance in the west. “When I 
get home,” she repeated slowly, “I'd 
rather it would be Aunt Titcomb that took 
me out—of their arms, I mean. For, oh 
my little child, it’s Aunt Titcomb I’d 
rather have love me! If she sees how pale 
I am—if she hears me softly groan - 
But Mollie’s voice was not confident. She 
could not be sure. She could only go on 
and do her part. 

Aunt Titcomb had taken Mollie to live 
with her from a clearly defined sense of 
duty. The child was left parentless, and 
because the mother had been her own 
friend and once lived with her like a 
younger sister, she had opened her home 
to the child. For three years Mollie had 
been conscientiously cared for, conscien- 
tiously fed, and dressed in warm little 
clothes in winter, cool little clothes in 
summer. Aunt Titcomb buttered her 
thick slices of bread generously, and there 
was always an abundance of thick slices. 
She kept Mollie’s little room spotless and 
set beautiful little square patches into her 
knees—Mollie was proud of her patches. 
But she never made saucer-pies, and 
Mollie had longed for a saucer-pie—not 

for the taste of it under her tongue, but 
in her hungry little soul. For a saucer-pie 
would have been a visible sign of loving. 
Folks who loved made saucer - pies, rea- 
soned Mollie, for their little children. 

Aunt Titcomb came out and sat down 
on the doorstep, too. It was a rare thing 
for her to do, and it oddly excited the child 
and gave her unexpected courage. 
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“Aunt Titcomb,” she burst out breath 
lessly, ‘did anybody ever bring anybody 
home to you in their arms >—who was very 
pale, I mean, and softly groan - 

“Mercy on us!” ejaculated Aunt Tit- 
comb, but her voice shook in an un-Aunt- 
Titcomb way. It seemed to startled Mollie 
that the doorsteps shook too. She was a 
little scared, but she kept on. 

“Did anybody, Aunt Titcomb?” 

“Ves,” answered the unfamiliar voice. 

“Did it make—were you sorry? Did 
you pity her?” Mbollie’s breathless little 
questions trod on each other’s heels in their 
eagerness. It was so dark she could not 
see Aunt Titcomb’s face; it might have 
been better if she could. 

“Tt wasn’t a ‘her,’” the unfamiliar voice 
said strangely. 

Oh, a “him”—Mollie’s thoughts flew 
to Nolly the Afflicted. Then it had been 
a little boy like Nolly. 

“Was he—oh, very pale indeed ? And 
you said he was in somebody’s arms, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. He was white as a sheet.” 

“And softly groaned ?” 

“He was dead,” the strange voice shook 
out. 

“Oh—dead!” Mollie sank back against 
the pillar of the piazza in shocked silence. 
She had not thought he would be dead. 
Were they often—like that? It made 
things seem solemner and different, but it 
did not shake the desperate little plan. 
Nothing now could shake that. 

“Then”—after a long stillness—“ then 
I suppose there wasn’t time?” the child 
said softly. 

“Time ? 

“To love him, I mean—if he was dead.” 

The figure on the step above Mollie 
stood up, looming over her in the dim 
light. Itseemed to be holding its hands out 
as though it were reaching for something. 

“No! no! no, there wasn’t time!” it 
cried out terribly. “It was too late.” 

Then Mollie was alone in the cool dark, 
for she had forgotten Claudia Jane. She 
was sorry Aunt Titcomb went away; she 
would have liked to ask her if she would 
have loved him if there had been time 
enough. But something seemed to tell 
Moliie that she would have. And in her 
heart of hearts she was glad he had not 
lived, for perhaps Aunt Titcomb wouldn’t 
have loved two. And now—— 
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“T think she’s going to! Where are 
you, Claudia Jane? Claudia Jane!” in the 
sudden need for some one to say it to. “I 
think, honest, she’s going to! I begin to 
feel certainer.” 

Resolutely she put aside the memory of 
his having been dead. She would not let 
herself think of it any more. You needn’t 
be—Nolly hadn’t been dead. She wouldn’t 
be. Just pale and softly groaning. 

There was a picture of a Christian mar- 
tyr at the minister’s. The minister’s round 
little boy had shown it to Mollie once, and 
though she was not going to be at all like 
a Christian martyr, of course, yet she kept 
thinking of that picture now. The girl 
in it seemed to grow younger as she thought 
of it, until she was only about as old as a 
Mollie. She was standing in a place the 
minister’s round little boy had said was an 
arena, waiting for some roaring lions to 
come and tear her a-sunder—the minister’s 
little boy had said ‘‘a-sunder” too. Mollie 
had a dim, queer feeling as she lay in her 
little bed that night that she and the 
Christian martyr were distant relations— 
oh, very distant indeed, of course. An 
arena could not be anything like a stone 
wall, but they were both waiting to be torn 
a-sunder. As the child drifted uneasily 
into sleep it seemed as if the little girl in the 
minister’s picture came out of the arena 
and stood beside her on top of a high 
stone wall and they looked down together. 
It looked as hard as lions. 

Mollie had decided to lie down and roll 
off, for of course jumping off would not do. 
You were likely to land on your feet, and 
landing on your feet would not unjoint you. 

But Mollie hadn’t expected it was going 
to be quite so hard—that the earth would 
come up to meet her and bump so 

Before she opened her eyes, some one 
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was saying, ‘You poor little dear!” just as 
she had hoped. The voice was a little like 
Aunt Titcomb’s new one out on the door- 
steps, only Mollie liked it better because 
she was iu: this one, herself, sort of folded in. 
She decided not to open her eyes quite 
yet. 

They seemed to be carrying her home, 
but it wasn’t as far as she expected. Then 
she was in Aunt Titcomb’s arms in a 
rocking-chair. It was all happening! 

“Am I out of joint?” she whispered 
eagerly. “I wish you’d feel o’ me. It 
was a very hard stone wall, but I thought 
if I got hurt like Nolly, perhaps you’d be 
so sorry you’d love me.” 

“You fell out of bed,’ Aunt Titcomb 
said. The words were prosaic, but not 
the voice. It was certainly the doorstep 
voice, with Mollie in it. In the comfort of 
it, the child forgot to wonder what Aunt 
Titcomb meant, or where the stone wall 
had gone, or why she was in her little white 
nightgown. She did not mind the ache of 
the bruises the hard brown earth had made 
when it came up to meet—it had come 
up, hadn’t it? Something had comeup 

Mollie did not remember when Aunt 
Titcomb laid her back in bed, nor when 
she stooped and kissed her. She did not 
hear her say, “‘ You little dear, if you want 
it as much as that, you shall be loved!” 
but the next day said it to Mollie, and the 
next, and all the wondrous new days that 
came. There was no more need for a 
stone wall. Without happening, every- 
thing had happened! 

In those days Mollie learned to do what 
the doctor’s two little girls had done that 
night to the doctor’s wife. She had ex- 
pected it would be hard, like words of four 
syllables and fractions, but it was easy! 
And Aunt Titcomb liked it, too! 





The Baby Bear and Her Big 
Atinletic Brother 


BY FRANK VERBECK 
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Horatio, dear! Vm cave-cleaning to-day. 


Hi-diddie-diddle, the bear and her brother. 
You miserable nuisance! squall for your mother ! 
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Ride a cockhorse, Pll shake you up good, 
Addle your brain and curdle your food. 


Curlylocks, curlylocks, sore-headed brat ; 
Pll feed you on wasp-nests until you grow fat. 
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Rock-a-by, baby, high in the air; 
Yell for your mamma, you darn little bear. 
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Baby, oh! baby, come back to your mother. 
When father gets home he’ll attend to your brother. 
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Story of Paul Jones 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


XI 


THE SAILING OF THE &/CHARD 
RSAPT. PAUL JONES goes 
“ek down to L’Orient to begin 
Nw) the overhaul and refit of the 
A] Richard. ‘The ship is twenty 
pg years old, and he finds it 
shaken and worn by time 
and weather. It is not a 
BY ood ship, not a ship on 
which a prudent commander 
4 would care to stake his life 
and reputation; but it is the best he can get, 
and Capt. Paul Jones accepts it, shrugging 
his shoulders. He has been so beaten 
upon by disappointments, so carked and 
rusted by delays, since his old ship Ranger 
spread its sails for home and left him, as 
it were, an exile on French shores, that 
rather than further endure such _heart- 
eating experiences he is ready to embrace 
the desperate. As the work of refitting 
progresses, Doctor Franklin comes over 

from .Passy. 

“The ship is old, doctor,” says Capt. 
Paul Jones, as he and Doctor Franklin 
canvass the situation. ‘‘That, however, 
is the least of my troubles. What causes 
me most uneasiness is the crew. Out of 
a whole muster of three hundred and 
seventy-five, no more than fifty are Amer- 
icans.” 

“Then you do not trust the French? 
Surely you do not mean to say they are not 
brave men?” 

“Brave enough—the French; but that 
is not the point. They are not good water 
fighters. By nature they are too hysterical, 
too easily excited, to both sail and fight a 
ship. Those English whom we go to meet 
are born water-dogs, stubborn and cool; 
and the only ones afloat who man for man 
may match them are Americans.” 

‘And of Americans you have but fifty ?”’ 

“Only fifty.” Then, with a heartfelt 
oath: “I wae sive my left hand to have 
back my old crew of the Ranger.” 
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Capt. Paul Jones begins pacing to and 
fro, his thoughts running regretfully on the 
Ranger and those stout-hearts with whom 
he fought the Drake. But the Ranger and 
those stout, tarry ones are half a world 
away; and in the end he returns perforce 
to the Richard, and what poor tools in the 
way of crew are offered him by Fate. 
There is, too, a matter of gravity which he 
desires to lay before the doctor’s older and 
more prudent judgment. For Capt. Paul 
Jones, so unmanageable by others, defers 
tamely to the sagacious doctor, and ac- 
cepts his opinions and follows his orders 
with closed eyes. 

“This Capt. Pierre Landais, 
he begins, ‘‘who is to sail the 2 
my company ?” 

“Yes?” interrupts the doctor. 

*“You know him ?-—you have confidence 
in him?” 

The doctor purses his thick lips, but says 
never a word. 

“Then, I’ll tell you what I think,” 
cries Capt. Paul Jones, who reads distrust 
in the good doctor’s pursed but silent lips; 
“T’ll tell you what I think, and what I'll 
do. Already I’ve had some dealings with 
this Landais. The fellow is mad—vanity- 
mad. Jealous, insubordinate, he has twice 
taken open occasion to disobey my orders. 
This I have stomached in silence—being 
on French shores. I now warn you that 
as soon as I find myself in blue water, at 
a first sign of rebellion against my au 
thority, I’ll clap the fellow in irons. By 
heaven, I’ll string him to his own yardarm, 
sir, make a tassel cf him for the winds to 
play with, if it be required to preserve a 
discipline which his example has already 
done much to break down.” 

Doctor Franklin meets this violent 
setting forth concerning the recalcitrant 
Landais with a negative gesture of un- 
mistakable emphasis. 

“You must do nothing of the kind, 
Paul,” he replied. ‘‘Captain Landais, 
as you say, is doubtless mad—vanity-mad. 
But he is also French; and we must do 
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nothing to estrange from our caus: French 
sympathy and French assistance. I urge 
you to bear with Landais in silenc., rather 
than jeopardize us with King Louis ” 

Capt. Paul Jones growlingly submits. 

“Tt will result disastrously, doctor,’ he 
says at Jast. Then, disgustediy: “‘I mar- 
vel that the Marire Committee in Phila- 
delphia should turn over to such a madman 
a brisk frigate like the Alliance.” 

“Your friend the Marquis de Lafayette 
had something to do with it, I think. You 
. observe that on his present visit to France, 
it is Landais with his Alliance who brings 
him.” 

Capt. Paul Jones says no more, but seems 
to accept Landais as he accepts the Richard, 
desperately. His final comment shows the 
uneasy complexion of his thought. 

“We shall do the best we can, doctor,” 
he says. ‘‘Young as I am, I have lived 
long enough to know that one can’t have 
all things ordered as he would.” 

Capt. Paul Jones, now commodore, 
clears for the Irish coast on a bright, clear 
day in June. Besides the Richard he has 
with him the Alliance, thirty-two guns, 
Captain Landais; the Pallas, twenty-eight 
guns, Captain Cottineau; and the Ven- 
geance, twelve guns, Captain Ricot. Four 
days later he returns limping into L’Orient 
for repairs, the Richard having been fouled 
by the Alliance through the criminal care- 
lessness, or worse, of Captain Landais. 

The breast of the young commodore is 
on fire with anger over the delay, and the 
vicious clumsiness that caused it. He 
burns to destroy Landais as the main rea- 
son of his troubles, but the thought of 
Doctor Franklin restrains him. Also, as 
events unfold, that enforced return to 
L’Orient proves of good fortune, and he 
forgets his chagrin in joy over the flattering 
new turn in his affairs. Doctor Franklin 
has succeeded in bringing about an ex- 
change of prisoners, and barters to the 
British admiralty one hundred and _nine- 
teen Englishmen captured in the Drake 
and other prizes taken by the Ranger, for 
one hundred and nineteen Americans held 
by King George. While Commodore Jones 
is repairing the damage done the Richard 
by the evil Landais, those exchanged 
Americans are landed under a cartel in 
Nantes. He goes down to Nantes to look 


them over, and enlists one hundred and 
fifteen of them for the Richard. 
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Before Commodore Jones weighs anchor 

for a second start, he rides over to Passy 
for a final word with Doctor Franklin. 
The pair walk in the doctor’s favorite 
garden—now a wilderness of foliage and 
flowers—the doctor serene, the boy-com- 
modore cloudy, taciturn and grim. His 
resolution has set iron-hard to do or die; 
the cruise shall be a glorious one or be his 
last. 

Doctor Franklin asks about his plans. 

“T shail make for the west coast of 
Ireland,” says he, ‘‘and go north—about 
the British Islands. Wind and weather 
favoring, I may sack a town or two by way 
of retaliation for what the foe has done to 
us. They will find that I have not for- 
gotten Lord Dunmore and my ruined 
plantation by the Rappahannock.” 

“The waters you will sail in are alive 
with British ships-of-war. With your poor 
force it seems a desperate cruise.” 

‘Desperate, yes; but, doctor, we are in 
no shape to play cautious. We are weak; 
therefore we must be reckless.” 

“Tt is a strange doctrine,” muses the 
doctor. ‘“‘And yet I will not say but that 
it smells of judgment. I have faith in you, 
Paul; it teaches me to hope that when next 
I greet you I shall greet a victor.” 

“Doctor,” returns Com. Paul Jones, 
and his tones are grave with meaning, ‘‘I 
shall not disappoint you. My mind is 
made up: If I fail, I fall; I shall return 
victorious or I shall not return.” 

It is daybreak on a day in middle August 
when Com. Paul Jones, with the Richard 
as flagship of the little squadron of four, 
puts the Isle of Groaix astern, and points 
for the open ocean. His course is west by 
north, so as to weather Cape Clear and fetch 
the Irish coast close aboard. With winds 
light and baffling, the squadron’s pace is 
slow; it is nine days out of France before 
Cape Clear is sighted. Then it creeps 
northward along the Irish coast, Com. 
Paul Jones vigilant and alert. He takes 
a prize or two, and, one after the other, 
sends into French ports the British ships 
Mayflower and Fortune, with prize-crews 
aboard. The young commodore’s brow 
begins to clear; those prizes comfort him 
vastly. 

It is the last day of August, and the 
Hebrides lie off the Richard’s starboard 
beam. A stiff gale from the northwest 
sets in, and the squadron is driven east by 
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north under storm-staysails. This dove- 
tails with the desires of Com. Paul Jones; 
wherefore he welcomes the gale as friendly 
weather. Also, it gives him a chance to 
try cut the Richard, which proves to be a 
lively ship with the wind abaft the beam, 
but shows dull to the confines of despair 
when sailing on a wind. Close-hauled, 
the Richard makes more lee than headway. 

Off Cape Wraith, Com. Paul Jones is so 
fortunate as to take two further prizes. He 
turns them over to Captain Landais with 
orders to send them into Brest. The 
Frenchman, who receives an order only 
for the purpose of breaking it, sends them 
into the Norwegian port of Bergen, where 
the Norwegians promptly turn them over 
to the English, on an argument that they 
do not officially know of any government 
called the United States. 

Com. Paul Jones works slowly and cau- 
tiously southward along the east coast of 
Scotland. Off the Firth of Forth he de- 
cides to attack the port of Leith, and 
stands in for that fell purpose. An ad- 
verse gale, seconded by offshore currents, 
comes to the rescue of the threatened 
Scotchmen, and in the teeth of his best 
seamanship Com. Paul Jones and his squad- 
ron are driven out tosea. Thus the chance 
passes and the sack of Leith is abandoned. 
It is a sore setback to the hopes of Com. 
Paul Jones; but it no less lifts a load from 
the Scottish heart, to whom thé stars and 
stripes have brought visions of pillage, 
torch and desolation. The news flies over 
England; beacons burn on every headland; 
while every semaphore is telling that the 
dreaded Paul Jones is hawking at the 
‘nglish coasts. The word causes a tre- 
mendous loss of British sleep. 

Off Spurn Head our industrious young 
commodore sinks one collier and chases 
another inshore. Being full of curiosity, 
he takes a peep into the mouth of the Hum- 
ber and discovers a frightened fleet of 
British merchant-vessels. The merchant- 
men are in a flutter at the sight of the 
Richard’s dread topsails, and the convoy- 
ing frigate has its work cut out to nurse 
them into anything like calmness. 

Following the look into the Humber 
that sets so many timid merchantmen to 
shivering, Commodore Jones puts out to 
sea under double-reefs. He plans to stand 
off and on throughout the night, and swoop 
on those tremblers like a hawk on a covey 


of quail with the first gray streaks of dawn. 
The frigate will doubtless fight; but the 
optimistic young commodore reckons on 
making short work of that man-of-war. 
In the middle watch, the little brig Ven 
geance runs under the Richard’s lee, bring- 
ing word of a nobler-quarry. The Baltic 
timber-fleet, fifty sail in all, convoyed by 
the Serapis and the Countess of Scarboro, 
has just put into Bridlington Bay. 

At this good news, Com. Paul Jones gives 
up his designs touching the frightened 
covey of merchantmen in the Humber. 
He prefers the Baltic timber-ships with the 
Serapis, since the difference between the 
one and the other is the difference between 
deer and hare. He orders the Vengeance 
to stand out to sea, find the Alliance, and 
tell Captain Landais to join him off Scar 
boro Head. 

While the Vengeance stands eastward 
in search of the Alliance, Com. Paul Jones 
signals the Pallas to follow, and turns his 
bows for Scarboro Head, then forty miles 
away. 

The Richard, the little Pallas sticking 
close to its heels, cracks on canvas through- 
out the night. The winds are mere puffs 
and catspaws; still, slow as is their speed, 
daylight finds them within throwing-dis- 
tance of their destination. They are the 
wrong side of the weather, however, and 
the whole day is wasted in beating inshore 
against the wind. Our young commodore 
must do all the work. For the English 
merchantmen, as though frozen with fear 
at the sight of him, refuse to come out; 
while the Serapis and its consort lie close 
in their rdle of guardships. The sun goes 
down, night descends, and as yet our 
young commodore has not been able to 
get within reach of the foe; for at beating 
to windward the Richard is as dull as a 
Dutchman. 

When darkness comes down, it unlooses 
a land-breeze. With that the merchant- 
men take heart of grace, and resolve to 
dare all and run for it. They rush out of 
Bridlington Bay, wind-free, like a flock 
of sea-gulls. What is a fair wind for them 
is a head-wind for the Richard and Pallas; 
and so, with no one to molest them, the 
fifty timber-ships show a clean pair of heels. 
Com. Paul Jones makes no effort to chase; 
it would be seamanship thrown away. 
Besides, the Serapis has laid its sail aback, 
and is waiting to hear from him; while the 
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Countess of Scarboro, guarding the flanks 
of the fugitive timber-ships, seems just as 
eagerly willing to try conclusions with the 
Pallas. The temptation is too great, and 
Com. Paul Jones makes no least effort to 
resist it. Signaling the Pallas to close 
with and pull down the smaller ship, with 
his own eye on the Serapis he begins 
maneuvering for the upper hand. The 
sea is as smooth as glass; a great round 
harvest-moon shoots up in the cloudless 
sky. 

The Richard tacks starboard and port, 
the Serapis lying in wait. Decks cleared, 
guns shotted and run out, magazines open, 
men stripped and at their quarters, both 
ships are as ferociously ready as bulldogs. 

Com. Paul Jones scans the Serapis 
through his night-glass. 

““How heavy is he, Commodore ?” 

It is Doctor Brooke, surgeon of the 
Ranger, who puts the question. He has 
been laying out his instruments and ban- 
dages in the cockpit in readiness for a hard 
night’s work, and now pokes his nose on 
deck for a last breath of fresh air. 

“Ts that you, doctor?” asks Com. Paul 
Jones. The amiable tones bespeak that 
bland urbanity which is his dominant 
characteristic on the threshold of battle. 
“Tt’s the Serapis; a forty-four-gun ship of 
the Rainbow class, six months off the 
stocks.” 

It should be observed that Com. Paul 
Jones’s pet study is the British navy, and 
he knows more about it than does the 
king’s admiralty-office itself. 

“Forty-four guns! Rainbow class!” re- 
peats the worthy doctor, who himself is 
not without a working knowledge of ships 
and their comparative strengths. ‘Then 
she’s a stronger ship, with heavier metal, 
than the Richard?” 

‘“‘As three is to two, doctor,” returns 
Com. Paul Jones, shutting up the glass 
and preparing for action. 

Aboard the Serapis, Captain Pearson 
is holding his glass on the Richard, not a 
cable’s length away. Suddenly the Rich- 
ard wears and backs its topsail, thereby 
bringing its broadside to bear full upon 
the Serapis. As yet no gun has been fired. 

“That was a clever maneuver,” re- 
marks Captain Pearson admiringly to 
Lieutenant Wright, who stands by his side. 
“Tt holds for him the weather-gage, and 
makes it impossible for me to luff across 
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his hawse without exposing my ship to be 
raked.” 

“Who is he?” asks Lieutenant Wright; 
for the Serapis is just home from Norway, 
and the word that set all England to 
lighting beacons has not reached it. 

“Who is he?” repeats Captain Pearson, 
soberly. ‘‘He is Paul Jones; and my word 
for it, Lieutenant, there is work ahead.” 


XII 


THE R/CHARD AND THE SERAPIS 

The ships are slowly closing, watchful 
as wrestlers striving for holds, the Richard 
edging down with the wind, the Serapis 
holding on. 

“What ship is that?” hails Captain 
Pearson. 

There is no reply. 

“What ship is that?” is the second hail 
of Captain Pearson. 

The response is a storm of solid shot 
from the Richard’s flaming broadside. 

As the Richard goes into action, Com. 
Paul Jones swings his glass along the 
eastern horizon. The Pallas is going down 
the wind in hot pursuit of the Countess 
of Scarboro, yawing and firing its bow- 
chaser as it runs; while far out to sea lies 
the traitor Landais, sulking or skulking it 
matters little which, his cowardly topsails 
just visible against the moonlit sky-line. 

With the wind aft, the ships head north- 
west, both on the port tack. The moon 
makes the scene as light as day, and the 
sea is as evenly smooth as a ballroom floor. 
The Richard goes over on the starboard 
tack; and, the Serapis holding as she is, 
the ships approach each other, the Richard 
keeping the weather-gage. For twenty 
minutes it is broadside and broadside as 
fast as men may handle sponge and ram- 
mer. 

When the battle begins, the Richard 
has to its broadside three eighteen-pounders 
as against the Serapis’ ten. With the 
first fire, two of the Richard’s three ex- 
plode, killing half the men that serve them, 
and tearing open the main gundeck im- 
mediately above. Lieutenant Mayrant, 
who has command in the gunroom where 
the three eighteen-pounders are mounted, 
reports the disaster to Com. Paul Jones. 
The latter receives the news beamingly, 
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as though it were the enemy’s eighteen 
pounders and not his own that have been 
put out of action. 

“Then we have only the twelve-pounders 
and the long nines to fight him with,” says 
Com. Paul Jones. ‘It is now a thirty- 
two-gun ship against a forty-four. We 
shall beat him; and the honor will be the 


hour—rough broadside work; the Richard, 
with its lighter metal, has had the worst of 
the barter. They have sailed, or rather 
drifted, a mile and a half—edging closer 
to each other. 

The Serapis, being the quicker ship, 
has forereached on the Richard, and 
Captain Pearson sees a chance to luff 

across the 





greater. ”’ 

Observing 
Lieutenant 
Mayrant to 
be severely 
wounded in 
the head, he 
becomes con- 
cerned for 
that young 
gentleman. 

“Better 
get below to 
Brooke,” 
says he, ‘and 
have your 
wounds 
dressed.” 

“T must 
square with 
them for 
Chelsea Jail 
first,’ replies 
Lieutenant 
Mayrant, 
who is of 
those ex- 
changed ones 
enlisted at 
Nantes. 

Lieutenant 
Dale, who 
has been for- 
ward with 
the twelve- | _ 
pounders, 
comes aft to 
ask about the exploded eighteens. 

“They were rotten when the French- 
men sold them to us,” says he. 

“Ay!” responds Com. Paul Jones. 
“T’d give half the prize-money I shall get 
- from yonder ship to have those Frenchmen 
here.” 

Meanwhile the Serapis—not yet a prize 
is fiercely belching flame and smoke, while 
her shot are tearing the vitals out of the 
Richard. 

The ships have been fighting half an 
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Richard’s 

bows, and 

rake. Hav- 

ing torn the 

Richard open 

with a rak- 

ing broad- 

side, Captain 

Pearson will 

then go clear 

around the 

Yankee’s 

bows, put the 

Serapis upon 

the starboard 

tack, and 

claim in his 

turn the 

weather- 

gage. Itisa 

brilliant 

thought, and 

Captain 

Pearson pulls 

down his 

helm to exe- 

cute the ma- 

neuver. Al- 

ready he sees 

victory in his 

fingers. He 

is radiant; it 

will make 

him a Knight 

Commander 

of the Bath. 

While Captain Pearson is maneuvering 
for that title, the hot broadside dispute 
proceeds with unflagging fury. Only the 
Richard is beginning to bleed and gasp; 
those ten eighteen-pounders of the Serapis 
overmaster its weaker batteries. By this 
time they are doubly weak; for more than 
half of the Richard’s twelve-pounders have 
been dismounted, and the balance are so 
jammed with wreckage and splinters as 
to forbid their being effectually worked. 
Lieutenant Dale reports the crippled con- 


THE SERAPIS 
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dition of the Richard’s broadside ic Ccm. 
Pa:.! Jones, where the latter stands on tne 
afterdeck in personal command of the 
French marines, whose captain has crept 
below with a hurt knee. 

“We have but three effective twelve- 
pounders lefi,”’ says Lieutenant Dale. 

“Three?” retorts Com. Paul Jones 
cheerfully. ‘“‘Now, well-aimed and _ low, 
much good damage may be worked with 
three twelve-pounders. Keepatthem,Dick.”’ 

Lieutenant Dale wipes the mingled 
blood and sweat and powder-stains from 
his face, salutes, and goes back to his 
three guns; while Com. Paul Jones, alive 
to the enemy’s hawse-crossing design, takes 
the wheel from the quartermaster. 

To check the ambitious Pearson in his 
efforts to luff across his forefoot, Com. 
Paul Jones pays off the Richard’s head a 
point or two. The check is not alone suc- 
cessful, but under the influence of that 
master hand, the Richard all but gets the 
Serapis’ head into chancery. 

Being defeated in his luff, Captain 
Pearson next discovers that his brisk an- 
tagonist has him ina dilemma. If he holds 
on, the Richard will run him down; he can 
already see the great black cutwater rear- 
ing itself on high as though to crush him 
and cut him in two. If he pays off the 
head of the Serapis and avoids being run 
down, the Richard will still foul and grapple 
with him. Lieutenant Mayrant’s ban- 
daged head shows above the Richard’s 
hammock nettings, as he arranges the 
grappling-irons for throwing, and musters 
a party of boarders, cutlass and pistol and 
pike, to have them ready the moment 
the ships crash together. That title of 
Knight Commander of the Bath, and the 
star and garter that go with it, do not look 
so near at hand. Also, the Serapis, at this 
closer range, begins to feel the musket-fire 
from the Richard’s tops. One after 
another, three seamen are shot down at 
the wheel of the Serapis, and all in thirty 
seconds. 

In this desperate emergency, Captain 
Pearson, good sailorman that he is, neither 
holds on nor pays off, but with everything 
thrown aback starts to box-haul his ship. 
It may take the sticks out by the roots, but 
he must risk it. The chance is preferable 
to being either run down or boarded. 

The Serapis is a new ship, fresh from 
the yards, and her spars and cordage stand 
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the strain. Captain Pearson backs him- 
self out of the trap. At that, he grazes 
fate so closely that the Richard, answering 
some sudden occult movément of the helm, 
runs its bowsprit over the larboard quarter 
of the Serapis and into its mizzen-rigging. 

“Stand by with those grappling-irons!” 
shouts Com. Paul Jones, whirling down 
the wheel. 

Lieutenant Mayrant throws the grapples 
with a seaman’s accuracy; they catch, as 
he means they shall, in the mizzen-back- 
stays of the Englishman. But the ships 
have too much way on; the Richard forges 
ahead; the Serapis, every sail flattened, 
backs free; the lines part, and before Lieu- 
tenant Mayrant can take his jolly boarders 
over the Richard’s bows the ships have 
swung apart, and fifty feet of open water 
yawns between them. The Serapis falls 
to leeward; at the end of the next five 
minutes both ships are back in their old 
positions, with their broadside guns—or 
what were left of them—at that furious 
work of hammer and_ tongs. 

At this crashing business of broadsiding 
the Richard has no chance; Com. Paul 
Jones, a smile on his dauntless lips, eyes 
bright and glancing like those of a child 
with a new toy, is better aware of it than 
any man aboard either ship. He must 
grapple with and board the Englishman, 
or he is lost. At this crisis, as showing 
what Captain Pearson’s eighteen-pounders 
can do, the Richard’s starboard battery— 
being the one in action—shows nine of its 
twelve twelve-pounders dismounted from 
their carriages; while of the one hundred 
and forty-three gunners who were with 
the main gundeck battery under Lieu- 
tenant Dale, eighty-seven lie dead or 
wounded. The gundeck itself—alitter with 
dismounted guns and shot-smashed car- 
riages and tackle—is slippery with blood 
and choked by a red clutter of dead and 
wounded sailors. 

Com. Paul Jones turns to his orderly 
Jack Downes. 

‘Present my compliments to Lieutenant 
Dale,” says he, ‘‘and ask him to step aft.”’ 

Bloody and powder-grimed, Lieutenant . 
Dale responds. 

“Dick,” observes Paul Jones, ‘‘he’s 
too heavy for us. We must close with 
him; we must get hold of him. Bring 
what men you have to the spar-deck, and 
serve out the small arms for boarding.” 
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‘The breeze veers to the west and freshens 
up a bit. This helps the Richard sooner 
than it does the Serapis; and Com. Paul 
Jones, having sharp advantage of it, wears 
and makes directly for the enemy. It is 
his purpose to blanket him and steal the 
breeze from him. He succeeds; the Serapis 
loses way. 

It is now the turn of Com. Paul Jones 
to go across the enemy’s forefoot, and re- 
tort upon the Serapis that maneuver which 
Captain Pearson attempted against the 
Richard. But with this difference: Cap- 
tain Pearson’s purpose was to rake; Com. 
Paul Jones’s is to board—since he has now 
no guns to rake with. 

The Serapis is held as though in irons, 
canvas aflap, by the blanket of the Rich- 
ard’s broad sails. Slowly yet surely, like 
the coming of a doom, the Richard forges 
across the other’s bows. The design of 
Com. Paul Jones is to lay the Serapis 
aboard, lash ship to ship, and sweep the 
enemy’s decks with his boarders. These, 
armed to the teeth, and as ready for the 
rush as so many hunting-dogs, Lieutenant 
Mayrant is holding in the waist. 

The Richard is half its length across the 
bows of the Serapis—still helpless, sails 
adroop. Suddenly, by a twist of the helm, 
Com. Paul Jones broaches the Richard 
to on the opposite tack, and doubles down 
on his prey. It is the beginning of the 
end. The jib-boom of the Serapis runs 
in over the poop-deck of the Richard; a 
turn is instantly taken on it with a small 
hawser by Lieutenant Dale, who makes 
all fast to the Richard’s mizzen-mast. The 
ships swing closer and closer together, and 
at last grind broadside against broadside, 
the Richard still holding its way. As they 
grind along, the outboard fluke of the 
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Serapis’ starboard anchor catches in the 
Richard’s mizzen-chains. First one, then 
another, gives way; the third holds and 
the ships lie together bow and stern. In 
an instant Com. Paul Jones is over the 
side; the next moment he has lashed the 
Serapis to the Richard. 

Com. Paul Jones has dropped overboard 
his cocked hat while lashing the ships to- 
gether. Orderly Jack Downes rushes into 
the cabin to find another. Returning, he 
offers it to Com. Paul Jones, who waves 
it away with a laugh. 

“Chuck it through the skylight, Jack,” 
he says; “‘I’ll fight this out in my scalp.” 
Then, glancing forward among the sailors 
naked to the waist—‘‘If it were not for the 
looks of the thing, I’d off coat and shirt 
and fight in the buff like yonder gallant 
hearties.”’ 

There is a smashing of the Richard's 
bulwarks and a splintering of spars; a 
storm of shot, grape and solid and bar, 
tears through the ship. In the wake of 
that sudden hail of iron comes the thunder 
of the guns—loud and close aboard. 
Com. Paul Jones looks up in angry won- 
der; that broadside was not from the 
Sera pis. 

“Tt’s the Alliance!” cries Lieutenant 
Dale, rushingaft. ‘‘ Landais is firing on us!” 

Not half a cable-length away lies the 
Alliance, head to the wind, topsails backed, 
half hidden in a curling smother of powder- 
smoke. There comes but the one: broad- 
side. Even as Com. Paul. Jones looks, 
the traitor’s head pays slowly off; a mo- 
ment later the sails belly and fill, and the 
Alliance is running seaward before the 
wind. Com. Paul Jones grits out a curse. 

“‘Landais! Was ever another such a 
villain out of hell!” 


(To be continued) 
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From the Deck of the Rubberneck Coach 


BY JAMES L. FORD 


With Drawiags by Frank VerBeck 


Trip No. 2.—At Socrety’s GOLDEN PoRTALS 


S the coach gained 
the crest of the 
gahill and began to 
descend into the 
valley, the rubber- 
necks beheld a 
huge concourse of 
people hard at 
work in the en- 
joyment of fash- 
ionable life. Some 
were playing 
bridge, others 
were dashing 
about in automo- 
biles or attend- 
ing horse-shows, 
while many, clad in the primary colors of 
the rainbow, were dining conspicuously in 
gorgeous restaurants. A great number sat 
idly in hotel corridors or strolled languidly 
about, conversing in a strange drawl, or 
making purchases of men and women who 
transacted business with an air of hauteur 
and condescension and were labeled respec- 
tively ‘“‘Society Shoemaker,” “‘Society Gro- 
cer,” ‘Society Masseuse” and ‘Society 
Milliner.” Everybody made as much noise 
as possible, and the revels were illumined 
by a strange light of a peculiarly brilliant 
and dazzling whiteness. 

“Society right down to the ground!” 
cried a rubberneck from Kansas City. 
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“Just watch them buying wine, will you! 
And read the signs they’ve got up telling 
how much money they’re worth. I knew 
what it was the minute I set eyes on it, 
because I’ve read all about it in the papers. 
If it wasn’t the real thing, those society 
tradespeople—oh, I’ve read all about them, 
too!—wouldn’t condescend to do business 
here. Hello! look at those captive balloons 
going up and down! Say, cld man, how 
much does it cost to take a trip in one of 
them ?”’ 

He pointed as he spoke to half a dozen 
large gas balloons bearing such names as 
‘‘Fashion’s Darlings,’ ‘‘ The Inner Circle,” 
“The Smart set” and “In the Heart of 
Society,” which could be plainly seen 
rising and descending with carloads of 
passengers. 

“Tt will cost you all the way from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars to take 
a trip in one of those balloons,” said the 
Megaphone Man. ‘“‘They claim to carry 
you clean over the big iron fence into 
society.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous?” asked the Phila- 
delphia rubberneck. ‘‘Suppose the balloon 
were to get away? Has it, ballast enough 
to bring it down to earth again?” 

“T should think it had,” replied the guide. 
‘““Every one of those passengers has his 
reputation with him, and that’s enough to 
bring them down even lower than the 
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A DOZEN LARGE GAS BALLOONS WHICH COULD BE PLAINLY SEEN 





RISING AND DESCENDING WITH CARLOADS OF PASSENGERS 


earth. When we get a little nearer, you 
will have a chance to examine the balloons 
carefully and note for yourselves the ad- 
vantages that they offer to their patrons. 
Meanwhile, don’t be too sure of what you 
are looking at now, for it is not at all what 
it seems.” 

“By gosh!” cried a red-shirted rubber- 
neck from Nevada, “‘if that ain’t old Bill 
Dugout’s daughter settin’ at the table with 
the two dudes and puttin’ away the food 
same as I’ve seen her eat it out of her 
father’s dinner-pail when he worked on 
the old Gould and Currie. I heard she 
was flyin’ high. Can we get out and take 
a look around? I’d just like to be up 
against the real society article for once in 
my life.” 

“Don’t get’ out,” said the Megaphone 
Man warningly, “‘because if you do the 
illusion will disappear. What you see is 


not society, but a —— formed by the 
great white light of publicity shining on 
the dust that the Four Hundred kick up. 





As soon as the dust settles or the great 
white light ceases to shine upon it, the 
mirage will disappear. The real world of 
fashion lies beyond.” 

Even as he spoke, the white light began 
to grow dim and the dust to settle, the society 
tradespeople faded until nothing was left 
of them but their airs of hauteur, the dudes 
disappeared from sight, and the whole 
scene of fashion and splendor crumbled 
before the eyes and the open mouths of the 
wondering rubbernecks. 

“Well, of all thirigs!”’ exclaimed the 
sight-seer from East St. Louis. ‘I could 
have sworn we were lookin’ right into the 
heart of the Four Hundred. It’s just like 
what I’ve always imagined it was. Hello! 
I’ll bet this is the real thing, though,’”’ he 
continued, pointing to a ‘all iron fence that 
stretched away north and south as far as 
the eye could reach. Here, on either side 
of the fence, were the <aptive balloons— 
all that remained of the mirage that had 
dazzled them a short time before—and 
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glib-tongued agents urged the bystanders 
to take seats, at a cost of from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred dollars apiece. 
The balloon-cars filled rapidly, not only 
because so many people were desirous of 
climbing the fence but because those who 
ha. made the trip in one car were readily 
persuaded to embark in each one of the 
others. ‘The rubbernecks noticed, more- 
over, that a whispered password was gen- 
erally sufficient to overcome the scruples 
of those .reluctant ones who declared that 
they had no heart for the undertaking. 

“Listen attentively,” said the Megaphone 
Man, “and you will discover that the 
password is never twice the same;” and 
the sight-seers, bending attentive ears, 
heard such whispered and_ persuasive 
phrases as these: ‘‘How about the little 
widow?” ‘‘The boys are onto what hap- 
pened on the yacht last summer and now 
they want to go yachting themselves,” 
“°Fraid we'll have to say something about 
that cozy flat if you don’t watch out!” 

“By gum, that’s a great separator!” 
exclaimed a rubberneck of rustic appear- 
ance, as he watched the process of ex- 
tracting money from the passengers. ‘‘If 
it would work with cream, we 
farmers would all get rich, 
b’gosh!” 

For a few moments the 
sight-seers watched the bal- 
loons as they rose gracefully 
a hundred feet or more above 
the top of the fence, poised 
there for a few moments like 
so many sea-gulls, and then 
slowly returned to earth. 

“But,” said a Philadelphia 
sight-seer, after he had 
watched several ascensions, 
“the balloons always go up 
and come down on the same 
side of the fence and make 
no attempt to cross it. What 
do these people get for their 
money if those who start from 
the outside are unable to get 
in, and those who start from 
the inside do not get out?” 

“A great deal,” explained the guide. 
“From a distance, as we have already 
noticed, the balloons appear to cross the 
fence, so that, although the passengers from 
the outside do not get in, they have the 
pleasure of making their friends who view 
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them from a remote distance think that 
they have entered, and to a society climber 
that is half the battle. Moreover, when 
they have taken a few trips they’re inclined 
to think so themselves.” 

“And those who go up and come down 
on the inside of the fence—what do they 
vain by the trip? They don’t attract any 
attention at all.” 

“That’s just what they pay for,” said 
the Megaphone Man significantly. “Now, 
listen as they pump wind into the balloons 
and you'll notice that the noise sounds like 
a panegyric of the passengers. Do you 
hear that? ‘Mrs. Bertie Dishrag is the 
queen of Newport’s inner circle this sum- 
mer. Mr. Willie Wintergoat is a_high- 
minded gentleman who is never seen out 
later than half-past nine. He is noted 
among his friends for his strong aversion 
to the chorus. A leader among the inner- 
most forty of the Four Hundred is that one- 
time prince of Omaha’s jeunesse dorée, 
Silas Crackerjack, Jr., son of the dis- 
coverer of the famous Four Flush Mine. 
Mr. Crackerijack. has taken a cottage at 
Lenox and purposes to entertain there 
most generously. Among the kings of 
finance none can compare 
with that upright, sterling cit- 
izen, Joshua Coldface, presi- 
dent of the Second National 
Gold Brick Bank and organ- 
izer of the Toothpick Trust. 
Mr. Coldface’s daughter, Miss 
Maud Coldface, was one of 
the most sought-after belles 
in New London last sum- 
mer.’” 

‘““ Wonderful!” cried the 
rubbernecks in chorus; anda 
little farther on the coach 
stopped before a huge pair of 
gilt gates through whose bars 
numbers of people peered with 
the deepest interest. 

“The golden portals of so- 
ciety!” cried the Megaphone 
Man, and a solemn and awful 
hush fell upon the coach as the 
rubbernecks held their breath 
that they might watch and listen. Now and 
then some newcomer passed through the 
gates, stopping only to show his credentials 
to the doorkeeper, and at such moments 
a thrill of excitement swept through the 
ranks of the enlookers. In no two cases - 
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‘“THE GOLDEN PORTALS OF SOCIETY!” 


were these credentials the same. One 


man had a steam-yacht, and another a 
luxurious private car; a bachelor with an 


enormous inheritance showed an Adiron- 
dack camp and a Newport cottage, and a 
preternaturally ugly and richly jeweled old 
woman was passed in with every manifes- 
tation of respect because her daughter was 
married to an English noble of the king’s 
set. Ared-shirted miner bearing the golden 
nuggets that he had wrested from the 
Sierras, came with his wife and daughter, 
looked wonderingly around, then turned 
his back on the scene of splendor and 
gaiety and would have retreated had not 
his family seized him, showed his nuggets 
to the doorkeeper and then dragged him 
in with them, while the joyful tidings 
spread through the promised land that a 
new heiress, as yet unskilled in society’s 
game, had arrived and was to be had for 
the wooing. 

The rubbernecks noticed that many of 
those who stood without the gates and 
gazed eagerly at those within held in their 
hands copies of Sunday newspapers con- 
taining portraits of social celebrities and 
by means of these, ofttimes imaginary, 
likenesses sought to identify the fashion- 
ables within the gates. Whenever they 


fancied they could recognize anyone, they 
cried aloud in innocent delight: **’There’s 
Mrs. Jack Birdseye! I knew her the 
minute I seen her!” ‘‘If that ain’t Waddy 
Sorreltop thet give the milk-and-catnip 
dinner to the tomcats down to Lakewood 
two years ago!” 

There were still others in the watching 
group who, although gazing through the 
pickets of the fence with equal interest and 
longing, turned away from time to time to 
explain to their fellows that they had “‘no 
use for the Four Hundred”; while there 
were even those who asserted that they had 
declined with contumely innumerable in- 
vitations to pass through the gates and join 
the august revels of fortune’s favorites. 

‘““This here society business is all a fake,” 
said one of these, with a knowing wag of 
the head. ‘Do you think I’d be seen 
with that crowd of cheap dudes? Not on 
your life! Why, there’s a society push in 
my town of Elmira that’s got these snobs 
skinned to death.” 

And, having thus voiced his sentiments, 
the Elmira philosopher turned his face 
once more to the open gate and continued 
to gaze with new longing, reverence and 
envy at what was going on beyond. 

“‘Why can’t these poor people get in?” 
inquired the rubberneck from Philadelphia. 
“IT hope,” he added in tones of sudden ap- 
prehension, as if he feared contagion, 
‘that they were not born on the wrong side 
of Market Street ?” 
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““Market Street 
nothing!” exclaimed 
the Megaphone 
Man. “You might 
be born in a tunnel 
under Market Street 
and the Four Hun- 
dred wouldn’t care. 
These guys ain’t 
used to the town, 
that’s all. Here they 
are, all crowding 
around these big 
gates, and _ there’s 
not one of them that 
" : _ seems to know that 

THERE ARE OTHER 

crepentiats THat ll along the fence 
WILL Pass you in” there are easy gaps 
where they can slide 
in without anybody knowing it. There’s 
the summer-resort gap, and the charity 
ladder, and the slum tunnel—why, there’s 
so many breaks in that iron hedge that it’s 
a wonder to me this big gate does any 
business at all—especially since they put 
the price of admission up, on account of 
the trust barons and multimillionaires, not 
one of whom would take the trouble to 
come in if it didn’t cost big money.” 

Here the rubberneck lady from Brooklyn 
interrupted: “I read a magazine article 
once called ‘The Real New York Society 
by a Member of the Innermost Charmed 
Circle,’ in which it said that mere money 
couldn’t get anybody in. Do those very 
rich people really get into the Four Hun- 
dred just because they are rich?” 

“T’m not sure of that,” replied the 
Megaphone Man, “‘but somebody has got 
to entertain this winter and ‘mere money’ 
is the only coin in circulation.” 

The coach moved on, and soon stopped 
at a place where the fence was literally 
honeycombed with innumerable paths, some 
broad and others narrow, leading from the 
green fields and woods outside to the 
highly cultivated gardens within. 

“Behold the manner in which summer- 
resorts have undermined the barriers of 
society!”’ cried the guide in solemn accents. 
‘These broad ones are the seaside-resorts 
where an urbane master of ceremonies 
introduces the guests to one another and 
by his genteel exertions adds a new zest to 
the Saturday-night hops. You will notice 
that, although these paths appear to drain 
a vast expanse of country outside of the 
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fence, they stop short immediately on the 
other side and are apt to prove a great 
disappointment to those who follow them 
in blind trustfulness. This one, marked 
‘Watch Hill,’ merely leads to a small hole 
in the fence. You may get your foot 
through that hole but you’ll have to take the 
rest of yourself round to some other en- 
trance—Southampton, for example—if you 
want to squeeze in. But this,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the broadest and best- 
traveled of the many ways, “‘is the shortest 
and best route of all, and one open to all 
sorts and conditions of men. It leads 
straight into the most exclusive preserves 
of the Four Hundred, and at the same time 
affords a pleasant journey through the 
greatest of all summer-resorts. It’s called 
London. The cash price of admittance 
is enormous, and it is the only place in the 
world where all Americans are absolutely 
equal.” 

“Bigger than New York?” inquired a 
rustic sight-seer who was doing the town 
for the first time. 

“Infinitely bigger,’ replied the Mega- 
phone Man. “You could spend a million 
dollars-in London without anybody except 
a few waiters and tradespeome finding out 
that you’d come to town, but if you buy a 
bottle of champagne at Twenty-fourth 
Street and Broadway the news of your 
liberality will reach Forty-second Street 
before you’ve drained the last glass. Yes, 
the cash admission is enormous, but there 
are other credentials that will pass you in, 
such as playing the banjo, singing coon 
songs, telling sto- 
ries, making cock- 
tails, or in other 
ways injecting a 
little of our native 
spice into the dull 
austerity of Brit- 
ish life. Once get 
a reputation as a 
‘bright, clever 
American’ and if 
you eat with your 
knife somebody’ll 
tell you how de- 
lightfully original 
you are.” 

“T never saw 
such a riffraff in 
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delphian, pointing to the crowd that went 
singing, dancing and skylarking along the 
broad path. ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me 
that such people get a permanent foothold 
in London?” 

“Of course not,” replied the guide. 
“They would no more think of settling 
down there permanently than they would 
in the White Mountains. Both places are 
good to pass through, but horribly cold if 
you stay too long.” 


Certifiec Parentage, the Home for Su- 
perannuated Goldfish, the Nursery for 
Well-Connected Genius, the Retreat for 
Broken-Down Golfers—not one of these 
institutions but has an entertainment of 
one sort or another during the season. The 
tickets cost five dollars on the average, and 
not infrequently carry also the privilege 
of drinking tea poured by the white and 
jeweled hand extended condescendingly 
through bars of the fence, and the right, 


‘* AN URBANE:- MASTER OF CEREMONIES” 


The coach stopped at a wide, steep 
ladder of many rungs which reached from 
the ground to the top of the enclosure, and 
to which many people were clinging. 

‘“The charity ladder,” said the Mega- 
phone Man, “a quick route into the 
charmed circle, but a costly one, though 
the first rung is only five dollars from the 
ground. Those people whom you see 
trying to reach it are buying tickets for 
all sorts of charitable enterprises. The 
Angora Orphan Asylum for Kittens of 


forever after, to the conversational gambit: 
‘While I was ‘taking tea the other day with 
Mrs. Jack Birdseye——’ The second rung 
of the ladder is gained by taking a member- 
ship in several of these charitable societies 
and giving a liberal check to each. After 


-that comes an appointment on a committee 


—a most important step in the eyes of 
the climber, as the meetings are frequently 
held in fashionable houses. To my certain 
knowledge, a New York fashion leader once 
actually bowed in the street to a rich 
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‘“WHAT ARE THEY CARRYING?” ASKED A 
SIGHT-SEER 


Western woman who had attended a com- 
mittee-meeting in her house the day before 
—that is to say, it looked like a bow. After 
this rung, the climber will be allowed to 
enter a bridge-tournament for a charitable 
object, which will bring her directly in con- 
tact with a few of fashion’s outlying scouts. 
After that she will be permitted to endow a 
bed at the Home for the Dislocated, and, 
later in the season, will very likely be asked 
to loan her house for a bazaar, and to 
stand the wear and tear on the carpets and 
furniture incident thereto. * Then, if one 
or both of her parents spoke English, she is 
eligible to the ‘Society of Ancestral Dames’ 
or of ‘The Daughters of the Colonies.’”’ 

“There’s not much difference between 
those societies, is there?” asked the lady 
from Williamsburg. 

“T should judge there was nothing but 
differences,”’ replied the Megaphone Man, 
‘by what I read about them in-the papers. 
We have now reached the next to the top 
rung. To gain that, the climber must get 
possession of a good family pfcture in order 
to loan it to the Portrait Show of Fair 
Women of Colonial Days. After this, the 
descent on the other side of the fence into 
the fertile valleys and green meadows of 
society will be a simple though a costly 
matter.’ 

By special arrangement the coach was 
allowed to pass through the golden gates, 
thus giving the sight-seers a chance to 
view and hear everything that went on 
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within. They noticed that some of the 
inhabitants seemed flushed and excited, as 
if over some special piece of good fortune, 
and others seemed uneasy, as if uncertain 
of their fitness for exalted station, while 
there were even some—apparently the 
latest of the newcomers—who were frantic 
with delight and strutted up and down in 
great pride, occasionally showing them- 
selves conspicuously to the acquaintances 
whom they recognized peering at them 
through the bars of the fence. 

“Observe the gentlemanly wine-agent!” 
cried the Megaphone Man through his 
funnel. ‘‘He has just promised to attend 
one of the most brilliant functions of the 
year, on condition that his wine alone is 
served. Note the shade of melancholy on 
his face. That is because his employer has 
intimated to him that it is an important 
part of his duty to drink some of his own 
wares. On our left we have a gentleman 
who found the passage between the bars 
such a tight squeeze that the paint-marks 
are still visible on his elothes. He came 
in very recently, and while he was being 
pushed and pulled through the fence con- 
trived to lose a great deal of money by 

. . . ° . 
playing bridge with those who helped him. 
Now that he considers himself safely in, he 
has been winning all the games and only 
wishes he could collect what is due him.” 

Two rather smartly dressed men of ad- 
vanced years were seen hobbling slowly 
along with heavy burdens on their shoulders, 
and looks of pain and anxiety on their faces. 

‘“Where do those men come from and 

what are they carrying?” asked a sight- 
seer. 
“They have just come up from Wall 
Street,” explained the Megaphone Man, 
“and they are carrying the accounts of 
certain fashionable women who affect the 
stock-market. It’s one way of getting 
through the gates.” 

Seated under the shade of a spreading 
tree and occupied with duties of the kind 
that engross the average citizen of an un- 
pretending mode of life, was a small group 
of men and women who seemed rather sur- 
prised at the commotion made by those 
around them and the excitement that 
reigned on the farther side of the palings 
when some fortunate adventurer managed 
to squeeze or break or climb his way in. 

‘“Where in the world did those ordinary- 
looking people come from?” inquired the 











Seeing the Real New York 


Chicago rubberneck. ‘‘They don’t look 
like society people at all, sitting there with 
their books and sewing as matter-of-fact 
as if they lived in a country village.” 

“The very idea of such people as that 
being in society!” exclaimed a lady rubber- 
neck from Peoria. “‘Why, they don’t 
seem to realize where they are! I'll bet if 
I could stop here awhile I’d put on some 
style and get out in the open where the 
folks from the other side of the fence could 
see me. What’s the use of being in society 
unless you can show yourself to the folks 
that ain’t? What’s the matter with those 
people, anyway ?”’ 

“That’s just it,” said the Megaphone 
Man; “there’s nothing the matter with 
them. They were all born and brought up 
right here inside the gates. They spend 
most of their lives sitting right under that 
big tree where you see them now, and 
they’re so used to it they don’t really know 
what it means to other people not to be 
able to get inside the fence. That’s the 
reason they can’t understand why it is 
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these people make such a hubbub when 
they contrive to crawl through or climb 
over into their preserves.” 

“Are there many folks of this sort?” 
inquired the Peoria lady. ‘If there are, 
you never hear anything about ’em out 
our way.” 

‘There are more than you think,” said 
the Megaphone Man thoughtfully, “but 
they don’t come out and show themselves 
in the open as the others do. In the fall 
of the year, when the leaves are off the 
trees, I see a great many of them on our 
daily trips, and when the coach first began 
to run we used to start up whole coveys of 
them every hundred yards, but they’ve got 
shy since then and gone far back into the 
bush. They used to go outside the fence 
and mingle freely with the folks there, but 
they got pushed and crowded so hard that 
nowadays they don’t often stray away from 
home. I don’t blame ’em, either, and I 


guess if any of you was to be chased through 
the streets the way they were, you’d want 
to stay round home, too. 


You see, the 





‘* THE THIRD GOT HIT WITH A COCOANUT” 
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folks that want to get through the fence are 
always on the lookout for some one that 
can help them, and they used to get up 
early in the morning and hang round some 
break in the fence watching for the insiders 
to come through. Some would get up in 
trees, others would dig pits, and there were 
even some who hunted them with dogs the 
same as if they were quail or partridge. I 
came along here early one morning just as 
three of those society folks’ slippea through 
tre bars, and they hadn’t gone twenty 
yards before two of them fell into a pit and 
the third got hit with a cocoanut shied by a 
man that had been hanging all night to the 
limb of a tree waiting his chance. The 
next thing they knew, there was a climber 
sitting on the neck of each one and wouldn’t 
get up until he’d got an invite for his wife 
and himself to go through the gates.” 
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As the coach’s prow was turned toward 
home, the rubbernecks saw creeping stealth- 
ily through the woods where the shadows 
were black, and avoiding like plague-spots 
those places where the shafts of golden 
sunlight fell, a little company of shades to 
whose shrouds clung fragments of grave- 
mold and who were bound to one another 
by gyves at the wrist. ° 

‘Who are they?” demanded the rubber- 
necks, clinging to one another in white- 
faced terror. ; 

An owl hooted mournfully from his nest 
in a lone tree-top as the guide made an- 
swer: 

“Those are thedead ones of society, down 
and out now for all time to come, to be 
seen and heard of no more again forever— 
the doubly dead ones who have given big 
masquerade-balls in New York.” 





‘“THE DEAD ONES OF SOCIETY” 


The Arrow-Head 


BY KENSETT ROSSITER 


A piece of flint, shaped almost like a heart, 

I found to-day between the rows of corn, 
Where, ages past, its shaft had come apart 
And left the arrow-head—the fatal dart 

That from some dark warriors hand was borne 
With feverish haste to wound and kill. 
Strange! I thought, that it should take the form—yet still, 
I know a heart by far less merciful. 











Hlaunts of 
Jack London 


BY NINETTA EAMES 


4N something less than eight 
years Jack London has 
achieved international _ re- 
nown. At twenty-nine, his 
books, twelve in number, 
flood the English-speaking 
markets. This is rapid grow- 
ing, even for a twentieth-cen 
4 tury author, but Mr. London 
learned early the straight 
course to work. Not the spasm of energy 
usually characteristic of genius, but a steady 
enforcement of drill, and the comprehensive 
adjustment of effort to obstacle which is 
oftenest the essential of success. 

‘‘Genius—there is no such thing,” he 
declares. 
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““What is called such is simply 
another name for hard work; work along 
natural law—law with no crack or break 
in the chain that connects the Alpha and 
Omega of things.” 

Jack London of to-day has that “holiday 
in the eye” that bespeaks a man conscious 
of having enlarged his destiny; made room 
in his days for ampler work and pastime. 
He has recently taken up life in the Coast 
Range—gained title to a wild tract in the 
Sonoma hills, whereon to set up the king- 
dom of home. Out of his own rock and 
sand he purposes to erect a spacious bunga 
low, the site within sound of village bells, 
but woods and mountains away from the 
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rHE ‘TRANSLUCENT, POOL OF THE 


ALDER-HUNG 
SONOMA 


church-goers. He points with deep con- 
tent to the dwelling of his nearest neighbor 
—the house of an eagle—an “‘airy cart-load 
of fagots” aswing high up in a splintered 
fir. 

Notwithstanding its sequestration, the 
London ranch commands a vast freedom 
of landscape—fifty miles of gardened 
valley merging into a silver line of bay, and 
farther to the south, Mount Diablo arching 
dimly against the azure; across the valley, 
notching the full-length horizon on the 
east, the Mayacmas ridge steeples above 
the bleached adobes of old Sonoma; 
while to the north and west, sentineled 
by Hood’s Mountain and cloud-buffeted St. 
Helena, a world of beautiful wooded hills 
spread their laps to make room for arcadian 
homes and vineyards. 

Mr. London’s steep acres run up to a 
huddle of sky-fronting knolls, some 
pinnacled with firs and redwoods, and 


others, the fewer by count, smoothed 
into softness by yellowing oat-stubble. 


Lengthwise the ranch, down a giant trench 
way, a clear, cold stream plunges through 
primeval forests, pausing at rifts in the 
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green to hold a shining mirror to the sun. 
In the crisp, warm sunlight, and through- 
out the short, dew-cooled nights, one hears 
always the chorusing of the cascades—the 
vox jubilante of 
God’s wilderness. 
While superin- 
tending the build- 
ing of his bunga- 
low, the author 
makes home with 
friends whose sum- 
mer lodge is within 
a mile’s walk, 
across hills ter- 
raced with vines 
which offer the lure 
of shade with 
promise of-fruited 
purple clusters. In 
this wildwood 
haunt he lives 
brotherly with Na- 
ture and human 
hearts, working aye 
for larger ends, his 
thoughts so plainly 
in tune that men 
catch them on the 
quick, and are held 
and moved imperi- 
ously to join in the 
primal harmony. 
Whatever his 
change of abode, 
Jack London’s 
writing-hours are 
the same —from 
early morning un 
til luncheon at one. 
His afternoons 
are mainly given 
to swimming in 
a translucent, 





alder-hung pool of the Sonoma, or in horse- 
back rides through this delightfully pictu- 
resque region. He-is, in fact, an enthusiast 
over outdoor exercise, accounting a man’s 
muscles of fore- 
most importance, 
the essential basis 
of his mental and 
spiritual vitality. 

London’s chief 
attraction lies not 
so much in his 
fame as in his per- 
sonality. He ap- 
pears to have ab- 
sorbed the good of 
the earth and the 
sun. His natural- 
ness is that of the 
child, and there is 
manifest oblivious- 
ness of the fact 
that he has written 
successfully. In 
seeing him thus 
one is forcibly re- 
minded of the 
““warm human” he 
portrays as ‘‘shot 
through with flash- 
es and glimmerings 
of something finer 
and God-like, with 
here and there 
sweetnesses of ser- 
vice and unselfish- 
ness, desires for 
goodness, for re- 
nunciation and sac- 
rifice,and with con- 
science, stern and 
awful, at times 
blazingly imperi- 
ous, demanding the 
right— nothing 
more nor less than 
the right.” 

When riding 
through the village, 
a huge wolf-dog at 
his horse’s heels, 
Mr. London makes 
a great stir. The 
loungers before the 
one store and the 
several saloons 
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A CLEAR, COLD STREAM PLUNGES THROUGH PKIMEVAL FORESTS stare with interest 











ed, friendly faces, while every street urchin 
shrills after in good-fellowship, “Hello, 
Jack!” and receives a boyish “Hello!” in 
response, the rider’s eyes smiling, and one 
hand waving triumphantly a brace of plump 
chickens, the first product of the new ranch. 

He rides bareheaded, his smooth-shaven 
face and fine column of neck bronzed to 
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matched to corduroy knee-breeches and 
leggings, the polished dark sorrel of Washoe 
Ban, and the tawny fur of the wolf-dog. 
This trail-worn husky is the hero-to-be 
of London’s forthcoming tale. He is still 
a fine brute, massive of head and chest, 
with narrow, inscrutable eyes, and the 
long sweep of body and tail and swinging 





MR. LONDON WRITING ‘‘ THE SEA WOLF” AT A MAKESHIFT TABLE, DEEP IN THE FERNS AND VINES 


ON THE BANK OF 


delicious warmth of color, his outing shirt 
thinly veiling the figure of a Greek ath- 
lete, and his look that of one who feels 
it the happiest thing in life to be astride a 
horse. Not a looker-on but watches from 
sight the artistically grouped trio—the 
man, the horse and the dog—a moving 
study in browns against the rich green of 
laurels; a crop of sun-burnished hair 








THE WILDWATER 


trot peculiar to his forebear, the wolf. 
Years of service in harness have broken 
his spirit, and except when his master 
rides forth, ‘‘ Wolf” rests apart, not slink- 
ing from proffered attention, but with 
dignity claiming seclusion as his well- 
earned right. 

A few yards from the lodge, down a steep 
bank of the Wildwater, a makeshift table, 
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HE SPOILS OF AN AFTERNOON’S RIDE ‘THROUGH THE PICTURESQUE GLADES OF THE SONOMA VALLEY 


backed against a stump, stands deep in the 
ferns and vines. Here it was that Jack 
London wrote ‘‘The Sea Wolf.” Alder, 
bay and buckeye canopy and curtain this 
brookside study. The spot embodies the 
all-tenderness of Nature; the liquid slide 
of water over stones, nesting twitters in 
the tree-tops, the soft rustle of breeze- 
stirred fronds and grasses, and a pervading 
scent of wine-flowered calycanthus—all 
strangely out of keeping with the formidable 
creation of a Wolf Larsen. 

And herein London has the advantage: 
he is largely independent of environment. 
Whatsoever lies next him, his creative 
genius 2bsorbs, translates, and fits to the 
work in hand. His mind runs parallel 
to Nature’s laws, and is made thereby 
strong with the strength of the immutable, 
and the sharer of universal force. Thus 
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writer and book are fundamentally the 
same—made of the same stuff, since that 
which befalls his heroes has befallen him 
or is potential with him. Imagination in 
him generates the strong, the pictorial and 
the heroic as inevitably as the sun and soil 
bring forth oak and sequoia. 

Notwithstanding this virility of fancy, 
Jack London is prone to regard his story- 
writing as so much needful effort toward a 
more vital and august end—the social re- 
demption of the race. The soul in him 
chants the pan of Brotherhood. The novel 
that brings him fame and fortune, brings a 
yet more golden largess—freedom of speech 
and pen to clarion organized, international, 
revolutionary social reform. This is the 
“Game” his soul plays from start to finish, 
the regnant purpose of his nights and days, 
the object of his untiring toil. 
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Art for Business’ Sake 


Some Conditions of American Dramatic Production 


BY DAVID 


CAREFUL scrutiny of the 
\{ outlook for the present dra- 
4 matic season (if it be judged 
by the comparatively few 
events which have, thus far, 
afforded grounds for con- 
Yj clisions) will be found to 
\ reveal no unusual conditions; 





for such general prosperity as has been seen 
In other words, it may be said 


hitherto. 





BELASCO 


that those improved new conditions which 
might be hoped for, do not exist, and that 
the public is tiring of the old. 

It is already manifest that the general 
run of theatrical managers still cling to 
their custom of going abroad for their at- 
tractions. Summer after summer (and the 
summer of 1905 was no exception) they go 
to London and Paris, and even search the 
other capitals of Europe, for players and 
pieces that have caught the popular fancy 
there. They enter into keen competition 
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for the American rights of these produc- 
tions, and announce their success with 
trumpet-flourishes when they outbid their 
rivals and return in triumph to the United 
States with their acquisitions. It is an 
old and familiar story. 

Next, these managers, with that fatuous 
hope that “springs eternal,” produce the 
pieces thus acquired, expecting, or seeming 
to expect, that the American public will 
patronize and enjoy them. It may be too 
much to say that 
they think the rea- 
son why our pub- 
lic will enjoy them 
is because London 
or Paris has done 
so, but it is evi- 
dent that the man- 
agers expect suc- 
cess here because 
of the success 
abroad. This dis- 
tinction may seem 
subtle, but it will 
repay a littlestudy. 

One need not 
look far to find 
how fallacious this 
hope is, or why it 
is so. In the first 
place, the pieces 
are foreign. They 
are written and 
presented abroad 
to suit the fancy 
of people of differ- 
ent habits, differ- 
ent education and 
different tastes 
from the habits, 
education and 
tastes of Amer- 
icans. Of course, so far as a playwright 
applies himself to the fundamental ques- 
tions of life, and grapples with the funda- 
mental passions, he puts himself in the 
way to produce something of what we call 
‘real human interest,” and if he be a 
master of his art, he is likely to give us a 
play of such a character that all people 
will understand it. If it be good, all people 
are likely to enjoy it. 

But it must be remembered that even in 
regard to the fundamental questions and 
passions of mankind there are wide differ- 
ences of taste and custom among the 
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nations of the earth. Africa and France 
do not differ more radically than do London 
and New York in some of the more subtle 
considerations which go to the making of 
a successful drama. 

When, therefore, a great London success 
is brought to New York and presented to 
a New York public in the hope that it will 
strike the same responsive chord here that 
it did in the British metropolis, there 
would be a strong chance of disappoint- 
ment even if the 
play should be pre- 
sented here pre- 
cisely as it has 
been at home. The 
music falls on ears 
attuned to a differ- 
ent order of mel- 
ody; the wit ap- 
peals to a sense of 
humor which is 
subtly differenti- 
ated; the story is 
told to auditors 
whose own lives 
are differently or- 
dered and whose 
interests and am- 
bitions are in oth 
er directions. 

There is every 
probability that 
the very finest 
points, the strong- 
est: climaxes that 
have helped to a 
London success, 
will appear plati- 
tudinous or anti- 
pathetic to New 
York auditors. 
But this is not all. 

What has been said would apply without 
reservation even if the London play were 
presented here with fidelity to the original 
production in all details. The appetite 
for caviar in Moscow, and for bird’s-nest 
pudding in Canton, may be strong, but 
those delicacies appeal to only a limited 
class, say in Chicago. If we suppose, 
however, that a restaurateur is attempting 
to introduce them to Chicago epicures, he 
will at least take pains to present them as 
nearly as possible in the same condition of 
excellence in which the native consumer 
enjoys them. This, I insist, is precisely 
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DAVID WARFIELD AS PROFESSOR BARWIG IN 
‘“PHE MUSIC-MASTER,” THE MOST SUC- 
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what our theatrical managers do not 
attempt, or, if they attempt it, they fail 
lamentably. ‘ 

A play is brought from abroad. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to 
“localize” it by rewriting it in spots, 
much as if a little buckwheat flour 
should be mixed with the caviar to give 
it a flavor which the American palate 
will recognize. More often, however, 
it is produced raw, as a British oyster 
might be served on the half-shell to a 
lover of Rockaways. 

The play is, however, entrusted to a 
cast of actors who, no matter how clever 
or how sympathetic they may be, are yet 





American, and so keyed in 
a different pitch from the 
home cast. It needs no 
explanation to show how 
this decreases the chance of 
success which the manager 
is fondly dwelling on. 
Last, and worst of all, 
the foreign plays that are 
brought to America are, 
for the most part, execrably 
staged in the American the- 
aters. It is in the matter 
of staging plays, more, per- 
haps, than in any other 
particular, that the mana- 
gers of New York have 
failed to keep pace with the 
demands of the theater- 
going public. It may be 
freely conceded that this is 
by no means a result of 
parsimony. Money is spent 
freely, even lavished, on the 
stage settings and accesso- 
ries that go so far toward 
determining the success or 
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failure of a dramatic production. There 
is no reason why it should not be. The 
public, keen as it is in its demands for 
the best, is also liberal in its payment, 
and the prices demanded and obtained 
for seats at the best theaters sufficiently 
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doubtful value, it will be inevitably fatal 
to all prospects to put it forth in niggardly 
fashion. Consequently, he is not niggardly. 

There is far more than the expenditure 
of money, however, involved in staging a 
play, and while it might be supposed that 


CHARLOTTE WALKER, LEADING WOMAN IN HALL CAINE’S NEW DRAMA, “* THE 
PRODIGAL SON” 


cover the expense of adequate produc- 
tion. The manager, therefore, who is 
catering to a New York audience has no 
necessity for stinting himself in the matter 
of. expenditure. If he has a good pro- 
duction, parsimony will needlessly imperil 
its chances, and if the production is of 


the manager who is willing to spend money 
without stint would be able to secure what- 
ever is necessary for the proper staging of 
a play, experience shows that he is by no 
means invariably successful in the effort. 
He may obtain gorgeous splendor of the 
stage sort, and riotous luxuriance in deco- 
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rative effects, and possibly may be thor- 
oughly satisfied in his own mind that he 
has secured the very acme of excellence in 
the staging of his work. Moreover, he may 
be, as is often the case, utterly unable to 
see why the public, missing that indefinable 
something in the ensemble which meets 
the requirements of truly critical taste, 
turns from the theater in disappointment, 
or tires quick- 
ly of a specta- 
cle that daz- 
zles without 
satisfying. 

We have 
then, in the 
last analysis, 
to consider the 
case of an en- 
terprising man 
of business 
who _ believes 
that he can 
obtain profits 
from the en- 
trance-fees to 
his theater; 
who has gone 
to Europe at 
no small ex- 
pense 0. se- 
cure such at- 
tractions as he 
believes will 
draw crowded 
houses; who 
has purchased 
the American 
rights to plays 
that have been 
successes in 
the capitals of 
Europe ; who 
has brought 
them over, to- 
gether with some cf the leading actors, it 
may be; who has put them on the boards, 
in modified form it may be, but as London 
or Paris attractions; who has staged them 
without regard to expense, to conform to 
the ideas of the stage manager whom he con- 
siders the best in the business, or who, per- 
haps, is the best he has been able to en- 
gage; and who sits down after it is all over, 
and wonders why the public did not enjoy 
and patronize the entertainment he has 
given them. 


BLANCHE LEADING 
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When he is convinced of his failure, he 
takes his choice between two explanations: 
(1) The public is fickle. (2) It is im- 
possible to foretell what the public will like 
or dislike. 

Neither of these propositions is true, 
and no man who knows his business as it 
should be known will take refuge in either 
one of them as an explanation of what is, 
after all, his 
own failure. 
A little discus- 
sion of some 
popular 
phrase - mak- 
ing May possi- 
bly make this 
last point 
clear. 

There has 
been, of late, 
a strong tend- 
ency on the 
part of phrase 
makers and 
their would-he 
imitators to 
gibe at enthu 
siasts who talk 
about “art for 
art’s sake.” 
Even so con- 
spicuous a 
person as Mr. 
George Ber 
nard Shaw has 
not considered 
it beneath his 
dignity to re- 
peat the sneer. 
Let ussee what 
it amounts to. 

We, who are 
of the stage, 
and who love 
it—who give our lives to its service—may 
surely be pardoned if we consider the 
dramatic art the highest of all arts. Seeing 
the question of theatrical business as we do, 
we are able to define for ourselves the va- 
rious gradations of theatrical management 
somewhat as follows. 

Art for art’s sake is unquestionably the 
high aim of the manager who presents the 
drama to his patrons in such shape as 
satisfies his own ideals, without regard to 
the commercial results. Apparently this 
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is utopian, and a mode of pro- 
cedure to be justified only in the 
case of a man of limitless means, 
who carries on his business solely 
for his own gratification. In 
reality it is no more utopian than 
is the work of the painter or 
sculptor who refuses to alter a 
single line in his own mental con- 
ception, whatever the public may 
demand. If he have the courage 
of his own art, he will stand or 
fall by his ideal. It does not follow 
that he will not get high prices 
for his picture or statue. 

Art for business’ sake may be 
good art. It is entirely conceiv- 
able that a respectable artist in 
dramatic work, or in any other, 
may devote himself to the making 
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of money as his ultimate pur- 
pose. It is not conceivable, if he 
be a true artist, that he will 
sacrifice his ideals to what he be- 
lieves to be the public demand. 
The moment he should do this 
would be the moment when he 
would cease to be an artist, and 
his work would cease to be art— 
for art’s sake, for business’ sake, 
or for any other. 

Business in the guise of art, for 
the sake of money, is the particu- 
lar prostitution of the drama 
against which the true artist pro- 
tests with all the passionate force 
of his nature. If the case of the 
New York manager who brings 
over a London success and pre- 
sents it here in the fashion just 
described, be considered carefully, 
the reader will perceive what I 
LUCILLE STANFORD AS MAUD WESTON IN WM. C. DE MILLE’s have in mind. In all the protest 

DRAMA, ‘‘ STRONGHEART,” NOW IN ITS SECOND SEASON against commercialism in our 
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theaters—and there has been much and 
vigorous protest, without, perhaps, a suffic- 
iently clear explanation—there has been 
no word against ‘‘art for business’ sake.” 
This last may not be jofty enough to sat- 
isfy the dreamer, but it is at least honest 
and respectable. Moreover, it may be 
high art. But when the forms of art 
are borrowed by men who have no con- 
ception in themselves of what art is—when 
those whose creative ability makes the 
drama possible are directed, dominated, 
even enslaved, by men who have no sym- 
pathy with their work, but who use them as 
beasts of burden to fetch dollars to the box- 
office, and < smpel them to sacrifice ideals 
for the grub of daily life, then the protest 
of the artist becomes passionate indeed. 
To revert—The outlook for the opening 
season is not promising, for the reason that 
‘business in the guise of art, for the sake 
of money,” is what the theaters of the 
country are used for, with honorable ex- 
ceptions. A prominent manager said over 
his own signature, the other day, that 
plays of familiar human interest are not 
plentiful. He and others like him find it 
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difficult to secure attractions, so, as was 
said, they go to Europe to look for them. 
I went over myself last spring to see if I 
could find any. Icould not find one that I 
would produce here, but there has been 
the usual importation, and it may be 
added, somewhat more than the usual 
proportion of failures. The imported 
plays have been handicapped by their stag- 
ing, and it is hardly likely that they would 
have succeeded anyhow, since the public 
is tired of foreign stuff. Yet the mana- 
gers, generally, are clinging to the outworn 
customs of other days. 

Happily there is a reverse side. That 
combination of capitalists who by their 
association together and their banding of 
interests have been able for many years 
past to monopolize the theaters of the United 
States almost absolutely, so that they have 
stifled competition, and retained the entire 
field for their own productions and those 
which they could control, is no longer all- 
powerful. 

Beginning last month, for the first time 
in all these years, there is in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the country from Boston to 








Kansas City, with the single exception of 
Cincinnati, a clear field in which inde- 
pendent managers may compete with the 
syndicate. The enormous significance of 
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this to the managers of the country and 
to the theater-going public is not easily 
realized by those who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the theatrical business, but 
it has a significance far greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. 

It means, for one thing, that the American 
author no longer has to kowtow to an asso- 
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ciation of managers who are in business in 
the guise of art, for money’s sake. It 
means, also, that the public in all these 
cities may now see the plays and the actors 
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they have long wanted to see. Heretofore 
the syndicate would not allow it. 

In this one respect the prospect of the 
coming season is bright beyond precedent, 
but as the bulk of the business still remains 
with the syndicate, and as the syndicate 
clings to its accustomed methods, there is 
small hope of general theatrical prosperity. 








She Pyying Jhow 


BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


conspicuous part taken by 
our country, through its ex- 
ecutive head, in bringing 
about peace in the Orient, 
albeit the advantages of the 
result obtained are a matter 
{of faith -and assumption 
} rather than proof. So far as 
now, peace has merely “‘pre- 
vented the further effusion of blood” and 
condemned its martial beneficiaries to other 
kinds of suffering and another kind of 
death a little later. 





‘* Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,” 


and death by disease, accident, assassina- 
tion or hanging is, I suppose, one of them. 
But even conceding to this suspension of 
hostilities all that our ‘‘mighty-mouthed 
inventor of harmonies,” its distinguished 
proponent, can claim for it, our pride and 
gratification in his work seem to have been 
somewhat intemperately expressed. It is 
no difficult achievement to pull apart two 
combatants of whom one is defeated and 
the other exhausted. Both appear to have 
been very like the reluctant belligerent who 
shouted to interfering spectators, ‘‘Half a 
dozen of you hold him!—one can hold me.” 


¥ ¥ ¥ 





OSPITABLE to dissuasion as 
both indubitably were, Japan 
expected, and had a right to ex- 
pect, better terms than her em- 
peror was “‘persuaded” to ac- 

cept against the will of his envoys and his 

people. When the truth of the matter comes 
to be written, if it ever is written, we shall 
know more about the nature of the persua- 
sion used than the archives of our State De- 
partment will ever show, and neither presi- 
dential tact nor imperial magnanimity will 
splendor the situation with so gracious a 
radiance as now. The President’s initiative 
is already a riddled fiction: the German kai- 
ser has bluntly disclosed his own forehand- 
edness in suggesting peace through American 
intercession, and others had a hand in the 
dough. Indeed, it is plain enough that 
Mr. Roosevelt was merely the mouthpiece 
of a European coalition—our old friend, 
the Concert of the Powers. The mikado 
yielded to its demands because he knew 
that he had to; his subjects, not knowing 
that he had to, protested, rioted and 
blamed the Americans; and a Japanese 
forgives, as a Scotchman jokes—with diff- 
culty. Twice the Japanese mailed hand, 
reaching for the fruits of victory, has been 
smartly rapped across the knuckles, once 
by the Russian scepter and once by the 

American ‘‘big stick.” If within a decade 

or two we find ourselves pretty hard pressed 

to hold the Philippines and continue our 
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work of making the Pacific Ocean an 
American lake, we shall not fail to remember 
the peace of Portsmouth and our cat’s- 
paw part in compelling it. 


* * * 


HAVE not the happiness to 
know if Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw has ever written as good 
a play as “‘As You Like It.”” He 
says he has, and certainly he 
ought to be able to remember what plays he 
has written. I don’t know that blank verse 
is, as Mr. Shaw declares, ‘‘a thing that you 
could teach a cat if it had an ear.” My 
notion is that blank verse—good blank 
verse—is the most difficult of all metrical 
forms, and that among English poets Mil 
ton alone has mastered it. I don’t know 
that Mr. Shaw is right in his sweeping 
condemnation of the blank verse of that 
indubitable ‘‘ master of tremendous prose,” 
Shakespeare. As a critic, Mr. Shaw ought 
to know that Shakespeare wrote very 
little blank verse, technically and properly 
so called, his plays being, naturally, mostly 
in what the prosodian knows, and what, 
as a playwright, Mr. Shaw might be ex 
pected to know, as dramatic blank, a very 
different thing. 








‘* But this I know, and know full well ’”’— 


that in ridiculing the blind, unreason- 
ing adoration of Shakespeare as an 
infallible and impeccable god in whose 
greater glory all dii minores must hide 
their diminished heads and pale their 
ineffectual fires, Mr. Shaw does well 
and merits sympathetic attention. With- 
out going so far as Voltaire, who called 
Shakespeare a “‘drunken savage,”’ one may 
venture without irreverence to hold an 
opinion of one’s own as to the great Eng- 
lishman’s barbarous exuberance of meta- 
phor, pure and mixed, his poverty of in- 
vention in the matter of plots, his love of 
punning, his tireless pursuit of a quibble 
to the ultimate ramification of its burrow, 
and a score of other faults which in others 
his thick-and-thin protagonists freely con- 
demn. Many of these sins against art 
were the offspring of a giant indolence, and 
sole desire to draw the coarse rabble of 
the streets into his theater. For literature 
he cared nothing, of literary ambition knew 
nothing—just made plays, played them 
and flung the manuscript ‘‘as rubbish to 


+ 


the void.” Even the sonnets were left un- 
signed—which is fortunate, for his un- 
earthly signature would have misled the 
compiler. 


= * * 


}HATEVER may be the other 
qualities of “‘As You Like It,” 
Mr. Shaw will perhaps admit 
that in point of mere decency it 
is pretty fair, which is more than 
any but a Shakespearolater will say of “‘Ro 
meo and Juliet,” for example. Not greatly 
caring for the theater, I am not familiar 
with ‘‘acting versions,” but this play as it 
came from the hand of its author is, in a 
moral sense, detestable. All its men are 
blackguards, all its women worse, and 
worst of all is Juliet herself, who makes 
no secret of the nature of her passion for 
Romeo, but discloses it with all the 
candor of a moral idiot insensible to the 
distinction between propensity and _ senti- 
ment. Her frankness is no less than hid- 
eous. Yet one may read page after page 
by reputable authors in praise of her as one 
of the sweetest of Shakespeare’s fascinating 
heroines. Babes are named for her and 
parlor walls adorned with ideal portraits 
of her, engraved from paintings of great 
artists. One has only to read Taine’s 
description of an Elizabethan theater 
audience to understand why dramatists of 
those ‘‘spacious times” did not need se- 
riously to concern themselves with morality; 
but that Shakespeare’s wit, pathos and 
poetry can make such characters as those 
of this drama acceptable to modern play- 
goers and readers is the highest possi- 
ble attestation of the man’s consummate 
genius. 





¥ ¥ ¥ 


AHE death of Jules Verne several 
#/ months ago is a continuing af- 
fliction, a sharper one than the 
illiterate can know, for they are 
spared many a fatiguing ap- 
praisement of his talent, suggested by the 
sadevent. With few exceptions, these ‘‘ap- 
preciations,” as it is now the fashion of an- 
thropolaters to call their devotional work, are 
devoid of knowledge, moderation and dis- 
crimination. Theyareall alike, too, in ascrib- 
ing to their subject the highest powers of 
imagination and the profoundest scientific 
attainments. In respect of both these 
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matters he was singularly deficient, but 
had in a notable degree that which enables 
one to make the most of such gifts and 
acquirements as one happens to have: a 
patient, painstaking diligence—what a 
man of genius has contemptuously, and 
not altogether fairly, called “mean in 
dustry.” Such as it was, Verne’s imagi 
nation obeyed him very well, performing 
the tasks that he set for it and never getting 
ahead of him—aprées vous, monsieur. A 
most polite and considerate imagination. 
We are told with considerable iteration 
about his power of prophecy: in the “‘ Nau 
tilus,”’ for example, he foreshadowed sub 
marine navigation. Submarine navigation 
had for ages been a dream of inventors 
and writers; I dare say the Egyptians were 
familiar with it before they 
** heard Cambyses sass 
The tomb of Ozymandias.” 


As well say that in ‘‘Rasselas’”’ Doctor 
Johnson prophesied the modern flying 
machine, although one could remember 
Dedalus and Icarus if one would try. 
When Verne took his readers to the moon, 
he might have shown them, carved in the 
bark of a lunar sycamore, the name of 
Lucian, with the date—for Lucian was a 
cautious man—‘Circa A.D.CLXXXVII.” 
Jules Verne was a lovable character and 
a good writer. The world, if no wiser, is 
better for his having lived and written; but 
to compare him with so tremendous a fel- 
low as Mr. H. G. Wells is to stray into the 
beaten path of literary criticism and incur 
the plaudits of the respectable. 


¥ * * 


NOTE a revival of the tiresome 
contention that the term “‘the 
United States”’ is a noun in the 
singularnumber. Tothemerely 
human understanding it seemsa 

definite article, an adjective and a plural 

noun. That conviction is founded on the 
rock of grammar, and the gates of this Ad- 








ministration shall not prevail against it. 
“But,” says counsel for the singular number 

I quote him literally—‘‘the term ‘ United 
States’ expresses a unity, one nation, one 
government, one people. Were this: a 
country made up of states merely con 
federated, but not united under one central 
government superior to and above every 
state government, ‘the United States’ 
might be considered in a’ plural sense.” 
But what has a political fact to do with a 
matter of grammar? Grammar has noth- 
ing to say to fact; it concerns itself with 
words only. It is merely the common 
sense of language. Really, it would be 
pretty hard on the educated foreigner if in 
order to use the name of our country with 
grammatical correctness he had to study 
its political institutions. Having learned 
that in English ‘‘state” is singular and 
forms its plural in the regular way, he 
thinks, good easy man, that he is qualified 
tomention us. No, he must ‘‘ wade through ” 
the constitutional debates of 1789, ‘“‘The 
Federalist,” the political creed of Thomas 
Jefferson, the controversies between the 
protagonists of States’ Rights and_ their 
centralizing opponents, and correctly ap- 
prehend the meaning and lesson of our 
civil war. Can anything be more absurd ? 
If the number of a noun depends on a fore- 
going adjective denoting an ascertained 
and generally accepted truth, there is some- 
thing rotten in the grammatical Denmark. 
Our American States are united because 
our American citizens are united; they can 
be ‘fone government” in no other sense 
and to no greater degree than their men 
and women are one people. Is it then 
proper to say, “Americans is loyal”? or 
“Our citizens prospers”? If not, why 
not?—let the proponents of government 
grammar, of ‘‘ English as she is wrote ” at 
the White House, have the goodness to 
explain. When they shall have justified 
their inconsistency, it will be in order to 
resume discussion of the original question, 
which is, as I understand it: The United 
States—is it is, or are they are? 
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MJESPITE all this cry of greed 
Vand graft, the sniffs and 
snorts of the pessimists and 
the lament of the socially 
disaffected generally, the 
readers of the new Cos 
MOPOLITAN are finding this 
earth a very pleasant planet. 
\% When you come to think of 


lowers bemoan his fate when he can get W. 
W. Jacobs to read, or James L. Ford, or 
Ambrose Bierce, or Bruno Lessing or 
Charles Battell Loomis or Leroy Scott? 
We ought to thank whatever gods there 
be for humor. Without some sense of 
humor no man can successfully run a 
motor-car or a magazine. Our greatest 
presidents have 
had the most 
humor. Other 
presidents might 
have been much 
greater if they 
had had a drop 
or two more of 
that divine es- 
sence. Take 
your sedate and 
decorous maga- 
zine, without a 
single laugh in 
it from cover to 
cover, but full 
of what Carlyle 
calls ‘‘slumber- 
ous mumble- 
ment,” and who, 
even of the wis- 
est, can, as he & 
reads it, stave 
off the inevita- 
ble yawn ? 
Nietzschesays 


EXAMPLE OF WILL 
he would not 
believe in a 
God who could not laugh. Stevenson 


averred that if ‘‘your religion makes you 
gloomy you may be sure it is wrong.” 
And we, who are not so wise as either 
Nietzsche or Stevenson, declare that the 
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‘* George,” said Gertie, ‘“* make *im beg my pardon” 


OWEN’S ART IN ILLUSTRATING A 
W. W. JACOBS STORY 





humorist is one of the greatest of phi- 
losophers and reformers; for if a good 
laugh is of benefit to the individual it must 
be of benefit to the nation. 

The next story of the Jacobs series will 
be “ Her Uncle,” to be printed in the Jan 
uary number. 

The Cosmopo iran has been trying to 
get a corner on the best humor going. We 
have not set out to secure the works of the 
comic folk who write for barber-shop 
papers, but we have been urging Bernard 
Shaw, Mark Twain, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. 
Bierce, Mr. Loomis, Mr. Ford, Mr. Les 
sing and others to give us of their best. 

Mr. Lessing, because he is mentioned last, 
is not least to be considered, for nobody on 
this continent ever wrote a funnier story 
than “A Swallow-Tailer for Two,” and 
its author is en- 
gaged to write a 
series of just as 
funny yarns for 
the CosMopo_i- 
TAN. Two of 
these stories 
have already ap- 
peared—one of 
them, ‘‘Jablin- 
owsky,” in the 
September num- 
ber, and the 
other, “The 
Smartness of 
Lewkovitz,” in 
November. 
Both have had 
wide accept- 
ance, and the 
vogue of the 
author is in- 
creasing daily. 

In comment- 
ing on the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN’S 
good fortune in 
securing W. W. 
Jacobs as a regular contributor, the San 
Francisco “‘ Chronicle ” refers to him as “‘the 
greatest living writer of humorous short 
stories.” And so he is, or the Cosmopot- 
ITAN would not be paying twenty - five 
18 
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cents a word for his product—the highest 
price ever paid for such fiction 


rg 


Then, too, we are going to print articles 
about social and economic affairs such as a 
people, stirred to revolt by existing con- 
ditions, will eagerly peruse and think over 
and talk about. Nor will these contribu- 
tions be one-sided. For example, we have 
ready for publication in a month or two a 
special article, written expressly for the 
CosMoPOLITAN by the accredited spokes- 
man of autocracy. Whois he? None less 
than Constantine Pobedonostseff, Procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod of Russia. In 
this interesting paper M. Pobedonostseff 
attacks our democratic ideas very harshly. 
He will be answered in the same number 
in a brilliant article by Charles Ferguson, 
the author of ‘‘The Religion of Democ- 
racy,” and “The Affirmative Intellect.” 
Mr. Ferguson seems to us the fully accred- 
ited spokesman for democracy, and right 
worthily does he uphold its standard in the 
paper he has written. 

Then we shall have articles by such keen 
thinkers as Bernard Shaw, Maxim Gorky, 
William T. Stead, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
David Graham Phillips, Charles Edward 
Russell, Edwin Lefevre, Julia Ward Howe, 
John Muir, Edwin Markham, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ernest Crosby, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Elbert Hubbard, Vance Thompson, 
Gerald Stanley Lee and many others. 


& 


Speaking of reading matter that makes 
you think, take this new H. G. Wells story, 
‘“‘In the Days of the Comet,” begun in this 
number. It is, as Mr. Wells has truly said, 
his very best novel. It has a most absorb- 
ing plot, compelling interest to the last line. 
You want to know what the other man or 
woman is reading and talking about, and if 
a large percentage of our population 
doesn’t read and talk about ‘“‘In the Days 
of the Comet,” then it is useless to publish 
such a book as “Robert Elsmere.” That 
was a story that everybody had to read in 
order to be in any sort of intellectual con- 
versation. But ‘Robert Elsmere” was 
dry reading for many. “In the Days of 
the Comet” is not dry reading for anybody. 
It is full of juice. It is vascular and alive, 
and it is written to far better purpose than 
Mrs. Ward’s famous novel. 





How rarely it is that a good serial story 
is well illustrated in a magazine. It was be- 
cause we thought a European would grasp 
a European’s ideas a little more readily 
than an American that we engaged M. 
Henri Lanos, the eminent French illus- 
trator, whose work appears in the best 
Parisian and London periodicals. We 
did this, too, for the novelty of the thing. 
We are striving for novelties. We don’t 
want the CosMoPoLITAN to be covered all 
over with the old magazine tags. We want 
artists and writers who are new to our 
readers. 

That is also the reason why we engaged 
Mr. Will Owen, the famous English char- 
acter artist, to illustrate Mr. Jacobs’ stories. 
Nothing funnier than Will Owen’s pictures 
is being published in this country, and if 
you wish to see them you must get the 
COSMOPOLITAN, because ours is the only 
American magazine in which Mr. Owen’s 
work appears. 

& 


But we are using plenty of American 
art, too. 

For example, take Frederic Remington, 
the most famous of all illustrators in this 
country. We are publishing his work. 
You should have been here the other day 
when an express wagon was unloaded at 
our front door and the man_ brought 
Remington after Remington up into the 
CosMOPOLITAN shop and they were stuck 
up around our desks and leaned against 
our walls. You would have acknowledged 
that it was a triumph of American illus- 
trative art over the product of all the studios 
of Europe. 

“The Way of an Indian,” the story 
which these pictures illustrate, was written 
by Mr. Remington for the CosMOPOLITAN. 
He is a versatile man, truly. You will not 
find anywhere an artist who writes so well 
nor an author who can draw so cleverly. 
If you are not reading ‘‘The Way of an 
Indian” you are missing one of the best 
studies of aboriginal life and character ever 
published. The story, which is really a 
series of stories, will run through several 
numbers. 

On our list of articles, beside the Ameri- 
can Remington, we have the American 
Jacobs, the American Leigh, the American 
Fogarty, the American VerBeck, the Ameri- 
can Rose Cecil O’Neill and many others. 





~ 
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A great many people have been reading 
and enjoying Afred Henry Lewis’ “Story 
of Paul Jones,” of which Edwin Markham, 
in a letter congratulating the COSMOPOLITAN 
on the publication of this serial as “one of 
the most brilliant achievements of the 
magazine world,” says: ‘Historian and 
hero were made for each other, the adven- 
turous Sayer and the adventurous Sailor. 
After such a rare conjunction something 
ought to happen, and something does 
happen—the half-forgotten patriot starts 
out of dust and shadow, taking vivid out- 
line amid the perilous doings of old days.” 

The CosMopoLiran plumes itself on hav- 
ing secured as a contributor Julia Ward 
Howe, the famous author of ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Mrs. Howe’s 
first article appears in this number. 


bg 


Gertrude Atherton will also write for 
this magazine. She has a subject for a 
first paper, soon to be published, which 
will be arrestive, at the least. It is ‘‘The 
Social Lockstep.” In this article she will 
undertake to show how criminal wealth 
whips conventional society into line. The 
galled jades will wince when they read this, 
the philosophic cult will be pleased and all 
the thinking people will say ‘“‘ Amen.” 

More iconoclastic even than this will be 
a new setting forth of the ideas of Tolstoy 
in the January number. In this article 
Tolstoy goes Prudhon one better, and says 
that not only is the individual ownership 
of property theft, but it is murder. Strong 
language that. But this is an era of 
strong language, and we need every forcible 
philosopher’s views and none of the half- 
way, mincing men. 


s 


Charles Edward Russell is a thinker and 
writer of clarity and force, as the Beef Trust 
found to its sorrow. He is contributing a 
series of articles to the COSMOPOLITAN on 
world-subjects that are timely, vital and 
convincing. Mr. Russell has been in 
Europe for several months, studying mu- 
nicipal ownership and other matters for the 
readers of this magazine. His first article, 
to appear in the January number, is en- 
titled ‘‘Germanizing the World.” 

“Out with a Moving Picture Machine,” 
in the same issue, will describe the pic- 
turesque adventures of Theodore Waters 
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while acting for the COSMOPOLITAN as a 
convict, for pictorial purposes only, with a 
vitagraph outfit which chased escaped 
prisoners all over Manhattan Island in an 
automobile. 

You have often wondered, when you sat 
before the big vitagraph screen, how the 
cinematograph pictures were made for the 
vitascope, and how the biograph people 
managed their wonderful programmes. 
Read this article and wonder no more. 


SS 


What do you think of this Christmas 
number? How do you like the cover? 
Boehm made it. Who is Boehm? A very 
clever new magazine artist whom the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN has discovered. You will see 
more of his work in these pages later. 

Let us hear from you, dear reader, if you 
have a word of commendation for any of 
our contributions or find fault with them. 
We want to know what you want to read, and 
what you want to see pictured. Surely you 
can spare a moment or two to write to the 
editor, and say what your thought is re- 
specting these things which we have labored 
to present to you. 

Have you noticed how quickly the piles 
of CosMOPOLITANS dwindle from the 
stands? Have you asked for vour maga- 
zine a little too late and found all gone? 
If not, yours is a rare experience, for the 
News Company which distributes the copies 
of this magazine has been besieged by the 
dealers during the past sixty days with 
orders for more and more copies, which 
the said News Company could not supply. 
The News Company besieges the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN Office and asks us to print more 
and more each month. And so while the 
writers are writing and the presses are run- 
ning, the news-stand folk and the public 
are crying, ‘‘More CosmMopoLirANs! More 


and more!” 
bd 

A closing word: So many people asked 
for copies of the magazine containing 
Elbert Hubbard’s essay on “The Out- 
sider” that that particular number was 
quickly out of print. We have, therefore, 
published the essay in a neat, artistic 
brochure, in a style of which the Roy- 
crofters themselves would not be ashamed. 
If you want a copy write to the Cosmo- 
POLITAN, 1789 Broadway, New York City, 
and it will be supplied to you, free. 4. Y, 





Evolution of 
the Boa 


BY BARR BAKER 


Berore she’d ever worn a leaf, 
Eve, wishing to be charming, 
Wrapped round her neck in care- 
less way 
A serpent most alarming. 
Who whispered in her eager ear, 
His face with malice twitching, 
That quite an ordinary form, 
Well clothed, was most bewitching 


The rest he told in confidence— 
The secret of the ages— 


The only one that woman kept 


And used in all her stages. 

But this we know, we men of guile, 
That oft the clothes afflict her, 
And though she dazzles mannish 

eyes, 
Still does the boa constrict her 


Drawn by Gilbert White 











The Bernard Shaw Philosophy 


BY ERNEST CROSBY 


OTHING is too sacred to be 
thought about. Some peo- 
ple are afraid of thinking of 
{some things. They accept 
Athem as going without say 
yJing, immutable, unchange- 
able, and they regard it as 
sacrilege to discuss them. 
) This is a common frame of 
mind in religious matters. 
Many men will not allow their dogmas to 
be questioned or criticised. But in the 
field of social habits and customs, of vested 
rights and civic usage, there is almost as 
much unreadiness to admit the possibility 
of improvement. This attitude is cer- 
tainly a mistaken one. Man is a thinking 
animal and it is his business to think. Any 
dogma, religious or social, that will not 
bear investigation must be of a frail and 
precarious character and ought to be under- 
mined, while if it is really sound and just, 
the more we consider it the more stable it 
will grow. For'this reason men who make 
us think are public benefactors, and if we 
will not think without being shocked into 
it, they do well to shock us. Nothing is 
better for an indolent, inert, thoughtless 
public, than a thorough electric treatment, 
vigorous enough to shock theif brains into 
action. For most people do not think 
their own thoughts. They simply think 
what they think other people think that 
they ought to think. 

And so I take off my hat to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw of “John Bull’s Other Island” be- 
cause he is making people think on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He has his own 
peculiar way of doing it,and it is sometimes 
lacking in dignity. He is quite ready to 
make a fool of himself, if by his folly others 
may become wise, and this is a noble kind 
of self-sacrifice. That at bottom he be- 
lieves that he has a true message, I have not 
the slightest doubt, and his willingness to 
have recourse to any sort of antics which 
may attract attention to the truth as he sees 
it, is beyond all praise. To go to prison 
for the good of the public, to invite martyr- 








dom, to make yourself a pauper and an 
outcast—there are plenty of men in history 
who have lived up to such standards; but 
deliberately to become a buffoon in order 
to save the world, this is a distinctly new 
and unique achievement. 

But when I have once accorded to Mr. 
Shaw this much of praise, I can go no 
farther. He does right in his ‘‘Man and 
Superman” to insist upon our thinking of 
the marriage question. It is mental cow- 
ardice to withdraw that question from the 
light of reason. In various epochs of the 
past, in divers countries to-day, the subject 
is treated differently, and we ought not to 
be afraid to learn and examine and com- 
pare. Our own form of the institution is 
not working as well as it might. Divorces 
are multiplying. Plague spots exist in our 
cities, and polygamy flourishes everywhere 
in everything except name. The question 
must be faced sooner or later—the trouble 
must be unearthed and some remedy ap- 
plied. Tolstoy comes forward preaching 
the impossible solution of celibacy The 
Episcopal Church can do nothing but an- 
nounce that divorced people who wish to 
remarry must apply to the meeting-house 
across the way. ‘‘Whom God hath joined 
let no man put asunder.” True, indeed, 
but whom has God joined? The heiress 
and the nobleman she has bought ?—the 
rich rake and the female fortune-hunter ? 
We must think out these things, and Shaw 
does right to make us think. 

But Shaw’s own thoughts on the subject 
are all wrong. Marriage to him is a mere 
material, business affair. Men should be 
bred as prize cattle are bred. Romance, 
poetry, religion, have nothing to do with it. 
The state of ‘‘falling in love” is an irra- 
tional, a lunatic condition. Away with it 
all: There is nothing but superstition in it, 
and we must rise above it! That is the 
Shavian philosophy (the adjective is his 
own invention) and he proceeds to treat the 
subject as he would a mathematical or 
chemical problem. And here I take issue 
with him from one end of his argument to 
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the other. There is an ideal marriage far 
above his highest conceptions. It may be 
an unattainable ideal. There may be 
ways of attaining to it that we have never 
tried. Possibly legal enactments and church 
pronunciamentoes are not the best method 
of realizing it. But nevertheless there it 
is, in the deepest consciousness of the hu- 
man race, and we, all of us, like a big class 
in an art school, are doing our best to copy 
the great Model, and often making a pretty 
bad mess of it. But that is not the Model’s 
fault, and for heaven’s sake don’t let us 
throw it away, as Mr. Shaw would have 
us do, for it is one of the most precious 
possessions of the race. There is a mys- 
tery in the relation of the sexes, and it 
would be the worst kind of obscurantism 
to deny it. From it sprang all the relig- 
ions. Was not Israel the bride of Jehovah 
and is not the Church the bride of Christ ? 
From it came all art and all poetry, and the 
very drama that Mr. Shaw practises. 
“Falling in love” in its larger implications 
is the one thing in life worth doing, for it 
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is the source, not only of the human race, 
but of all its ideals. ‘The man in love is no 
fool. On the contrary, he is the only per- 
son in the world who sees his best girl as 
she ought to be seen, and the world will 
never be perfect until we are all in love in 
the same way with every stick and stone 
that go to make it up in its entirety. To 
purify the marriage relation the world 
needs, not less romance, but more—not 
less poetry, but more—not less religion, but 
more. It is the lack of these things that 
has sucked into its vacuum all the cant and 
hypocrisy and friction and ennui which 
now thrive ill concealed within the institu- 
tion. 

Let us thank Mr. Shaw for his courage 
and honesty, for his keen wit and inim- 
itable pen, but let us not for a moment 
accept his solution of the difficulty. The 
stock-breeder is all very well in his place at 
the county fair, but we are not yet prepared 
to let him supplant all the noble ideas which 
up to the present time have distinguished 
man from his quadruped brethren. 


Faith and Works 


BY CHARLES KEELER 


WE prate of love and work in hate; 
We talk cf faith and trust to fate. 

O might we do the things we preach! 
O might we live the life we teach! 


The Christ is born. 
Across the ages rings His voice, 
But sounds in vain for him who reads 
If faith leads not to loving deeds. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 


When Plato lit the torch of yore 
The beacon blazed from shore to shore, 
And we upon Time’s farthest height 
Still see it flash across the night. 


Uplift the brand, nor fear the burn; 
Dare, in a world of doubt, to learn 
That God attains himself through you; 
Christ lives to-day in them that do. 


Owing to the great press of matter in this Christmas number, it was found necessary to omit the concluding 


instalment of ‘‘ Confessions of a New York Detective.” 


It will appear in the next issue.—EpitroriaL Norte. 








